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Events 


of the Geéleck. 


THE seizure by the Poles of Upper Silesia may be 
the most important event that has happened in Central 
Europe since the Treaty was drafted at Versailles. It 
will test the sincerity of the Allies in enforcing the 
Treaty itself, when for once they have to intervene not 
against, but on behalf of, the Germans. If they yield to 
Polish violence, they will not merely declare themselves 
incapable of keeping faith, they will also make an end of 
such order and law as survives in Europe. Time and 
again, the Poles have applied these methods of violence, 
and so far always with success. The Haller Legion was 
sent out from France in 1919 on our express promise that 
it should nct be used in Eastern Galicia. It was so used, 
and the Poles were allowed to keep its conquests. The 
next flagrant case was the seizure of Vilna by General 
Zeligowski. The Allies protested, the League of Nations 
tried to intervene, but the Poles still rule in Vilna. 
The last instance is the worst. The main difficulty lies 
not in Warsaw, but in Paris. We noted last week 
statements in the French Press that some simultaneous 
action by the Poles formed part of the French scheme 
of coercion timed to coincide with the seizure of the 
Ruhr. These hints suggest French official complicity in 
the whole plot. The arrangement evidently was that 
the Ruhr and Silesia should both be occupied on May 
Day. When M. Briand agreed to delay, the Poles went 


forward alone. 
* * * 


FurtTHER accounts from the spot render these 
suspicions irresistible. It is significant that the French 
General Le Rond was absent when the Poles marched 
in, though their intentions were well known. But why 
were the British troops withdrawn after the plébiscite? 
Was that complicity or merely inadvertence? The 
‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent on the spot writes with frank- 
ness and open indignation about the ‘‘ partiality ’’ of 
the French to the Poles. He even suggests that their 
withdrawal of the garrison from Beuthen must have been 
an intentional act to facilitate the ‘‘ insurrection.’’ The 

French troops, he tells us, actually met the insurgents 
“‘ with friendly greetings.’’ When they did resist, it was 
in a perfunctory way. The only real resistance was from 
the Italians who lost thirty or forty killed, or from British 
officers at the head of German police. He describes the 
arrest and stripping of German police (the employees of 





the Plébiscite Commission) under the eyes of French and 
British officials. | ‘‘ Words cannot describe the bitter- 
ness and indignation of the British and Italian officials.’ 
The complicity of the Polish Republic is not even con- 
cealed. The frontier is as open as London Bridge. 
Korfanty, the rebel leader (whom the Commission had 
tolerated as the responsible Polish official, after he had 
publicly threatened the Germans with ‘‘ massacre ”’ 
crosses the frontier openly and dines on the Polish side. 
Arms go openly from Poland into Silesia. To mark the 
complete humiliation of the Allies, the Commission has 
now negotiated with the insurgents, and ‘‘ recognized ”’ 
the Korfanty line as ‘‘ the demarcation line of the insur- 
rectionary movement.”’ 
* * * 

Tue Allied Governments, meanwhile, have issued 
the same sort of tepid note of disapproval which they 
published during the Vilna coup. They have refused the 
offer of the German Government to lend German troops 
to deal with the insurgents. They have sent no rein- 
forcements of their own. They seem, in short, to be 
acquiescing, as at Vilna, in the fait accompli. The 
result, unless they sharply reverse their policy, will next 
be the definite recognition of the Korfanty line as the 
boundary of partition. That would mean that after poll- 
ing one-third of the votes in the plébiscite, the Poles 
would obtain three-fourths or four-fifths of the province, 
including the whole industrial area. On the vote itself, 
it would not be unfair, if the province is to be divided, 
to give Pless and Rybnik to the Poles, with some frontier 
rectifications. The case against any division is that 
while Pless and Rybnik aceount only for 20 per cent. of 
the present output of coal, they contain over 80 per cent. 
of the whole undeveloped coal deposits. Can this 
immense future wealth be withdrawn from the German 
State (minerals by German law belong to the State, and 
not to the landlord) without a reduction of the indem- 
nity claim? Here is the supreme test of British and 
Italian honesty. If Mr. George and Signor Giolitti yield 
in this matter to French intrigues and Polish violence, 
the last pretence has gone that the Supreme Council 
stands for anything but the right of the stronger. It 
will then be clear why the German Army is reduced to 
100,000 men, while the Poles have 600,000, and the 
French 800,000. 

% * 

For the moment the seizure of the Ruhr has been 
averted, and a pause gained in the post-war “ rattle into 
barbarism.’’ After prolonged and natural hesitation the 
Germans have decided to accept the Allied Ultimatum 
without reservations. In so doing it is obvious that they 
rely on the goodwill of Great Britain, Italy, and 
America, and they may have received some assurances, 
as well as good advice. The formation of a Ministry 
which would agree to bear the burden of signing was 
almost as difficult as the creation of a Cabinet which 
would sign the Treaty of Peace. After the resignation 
of Herr Fehrenbach and Dr. Simons, vain attempts were 
made to form Ministries by Dr. Mayer and Herr Strese- 
mann. The latter, who is regarded as an ally and 
subordinate of Herr Stinnes, withdrew when the indus- 
trialists of the Ruhr itself pronounced against acceptance, 
and declared that they would rather endure invasion 
than shoulder the burden of this indemnity. The leading 
groups in the Reichstag, however, took a sounder view of 
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the risks, and evidently saw, as the new Premier puts it, 
* that the loss of the Ruhr would mean the destruction of 
Germany’s unity, as well as its material ruin. Dr. Wirth 
faced a funerea] House in a sober and honest speech, in 
which he struck two dominant notes—firstly, Germany 
must keep her word honestly, and secondly, the Allies 
must observe their obligations of honor, especially in the 
matter of Upper Silesia. The vote for acceptance was 
carried by the narrow majority of 46. 
* * * 

THE new Cabinet gives us once more a progressive 
Germany to deal with. The German People’s Party 
(the Stinnes group) is out of the Coalition, and the 
Majority Socialists have re-entered it. The Centre 
(Catholic) Ministers are drawn from the Left of their 
party, like Dr. Wirth himself, while Herr Fehrenbach 
had belonged to the Right. Their most difficult task will 
be to deal with Bavaria, which, after the recent Com- 
munist rising in Saxony and the present Polish invasion 
of Silesia, has a plausible case for refusing to disarm her 
citizen militia (Einwohnerwehr). The outlook is anxious, 
for not only is Silesia in the hands of the Poles, but the 
French extremists are in very ill humor, and their entire 
Press, with the “ Temps’”’ at its head, still clamors for 
the occupation of the Ruhr as a “ guarantee.’’ Its note 
is violently Anglophobe, and “ Pertinax’’ calls for the 
deposition of M. Briand. It is clear that, while a useful 
respite has been won, the dominant party in France 
still intends to get the Ruhr, with or without a pretext, 
and even M. Briand has said that on the first provoca- 
tion his troops will march without waiting for the orders 
of the Supreme Council. It is disquieting to learn from 
the “ Temps’’ that Mr. George had consented to a sort 
of naval seizure of the German ports. Not a word of 
that was published in London. 

* * * 

THE visit of the Japanese Crown Prince is a unique 
and interesting social event, because this is the first time 
that the heir to the throne (to say nothing of the Mikado 
himself) has ever quitted Japanese soil, in all the history 
of this oldest of the world’s dynasties. There was much 
alarm, and many protests from native Conservatives, 
before the innovation was risked. We welcome the visit, 
in so far as it ends the last relic of Japan’s former isola- 
tion. But one cannot ignore its political aspect. If it is 
intended to promote the renewal (due in July) of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Alliance, it must be said 
plainly that this Treaty is as dangerous as it is unpopular. 
Our relations with the United States are painfully 
strained, so much so that an able and influential paper 
like the American “ Nation’’ thinks it timely and 
necessary to publish a series of ten articles on the theme 
‘* No War with England.’’ It is precisely our ambiguous 
relation with Japan which gives the best handle to 
American Jingoes. It is the fact that the Alliance could 
not be invoked against America, since we have with her 
a general treaty of arbitration. Why, then, do we want 
an Alliance? Against what Power does it protect us? 
Germany and Russia have both lost their fleets. Will 
any sober man say, without a betraying smile, that we 
want the Alliance to save us from the German or Russian 
danger? There is only one other Far Eastern Power, and 
it is the United States. Apart from our objection to any 
military alliances whatever (e.g., with France), apart 
even from the fact that the League of Nations should 
make all alliances obsolete, this particular alliance is 
objectionable, because it must cause reasonable 
apprehensions in America. 

* * * 

THE three days’ debate on the Financial Resolutions 

was’a very serviceable exposure of the most unscientific 





kind of Protection. Under the pretence of safeguarding 
key industries and counteracting dumping and low 
exchange, the Government propose what amounts to a 
general tariff, which will tax the consumer, make for 
scientific inefficiency, and raise the cost of production in 
countless industries. Mr. Asquith had no difficulty in 
tearing to pieces the Resolutions, riddling the ambiguity 
of the term “ key industry,’’ and denouncing the danger 
of taxing, under the head of manufactured goods, what 
were in effect the raw materials of final processes. The 
new President of the Board of Trade showed no 
particular enthusiasm for his foster-child, and the pre- 
tence that the Resolutions were consistent with Free 
Trade was fitly left to Sir A. Mond (once Chairman of 
the Free Trade Union), who naively told the House not 
to ‘‘ mix up Free Trade with cheap goods.’’ Sir P. 
Lloyd-Graeme’s attempt to fasten the policy on to the 
Liberals who were responsible for the Paris Economic 
Conference, might have been more effective if the Resolu- 
tions had been confined to Germany. But they hit our 
Allies as hard as, or harder than, our enemy. If they are 
to be treated as defensive measures, they contemplate 
a war against the whole world. 


* * * 


THE proposals are equally bad, whether regarded in 
the light of general policy or of practical efficacy. Ger- 
many has just acceded to our demands to pay large 
reparation in the only way it can be made, export goods. 
On the same day our House of Commons decides to keep 
out every sort of goods in which this payment can be 
made. The zenith of absurdity was reached when the 
Premier replied that there was no intention to withdraw 
the Reparations Recovery Act. As Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
pointed out in a very telling speech, it would be possible 
to heap up duties under these several measures which 
would put 166 per cent. duty on articles which British 
manufacturers wanted in their trade. Not the least 
disconcerting aspect of the measure is the new arbitrary 
power given to our bureaucracy to list any articles they 
choose under key industries, without even the exiguous 
check of laying the proposal on the table of the House. 
All they have to do is to select a time when the House is 
not sitting. 

* * * 

THE ethical side of the resistance to the Bill was 
boldly presented by Lord Robert Cecil. Mr. George writes 
to the Congregational Union inviting thenation to “‘ unite 
to forget past hatred and enmities’’ and co-operate 
in the divine task of international peace and goodwill. 
We suppose the lie has got so thoroughly into the soul of 
the politician that attempts to distinguish morally 
between the white things he says and the black things 
he does rebound from him like a pop-gun pellet from the 
hide of a rhinoceros. But as Lord Robert said, this 
Bill of Mr. Lloyd George’s is simply a proposal to “ keep 
alive the recollections of the war, and to inflict on the 
countries least able to bear it an additional difficulty in 
the way of recovery.’’ That, said Lord Robert, is pure 
national selfishness. It is muddled selfishness at 
that. There is not a pro-German argument for free trade 
in optical glasses or hosiery latch needles which is not 
more emphatically a pro-English one. That simple lesson 
in international ethics was learned thoroughly three 
generations ago at the hands of so very moderate an 
idealist as Richard Cobden. His successors run as 
naturally to the doctrine that our economic good lies in 
our neighbors’ hurt. But we beg them not to cant about 
it. Doing evil, let them say so, instead of weaving these 
swathes of hypocrisy round the naked egoism of neo- 
Protection. 
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Ir the Government had really any desire for an Irish 
settlement they would welcome such a plan as that 
suggested by Sir Horace Plunkett and other leading 
Irishmen. It is quite clear that the prospect which 
Sir Hamar Greenwood held out of the return of a number 
of pro-Government candidates to the Southern Parlia- 
ment will not be realized. The South of Ireland, or 
rather the twenty-six counties, will treat the election as 
a means of protesting against the scandal of our rule, 
and the Government will be faced with the necessity of 
falling back on Crown Colony Government. More 
martial law, more executions of prisoners, more reprisals. 
Sir Horace Plunkett and the others who sign the mani- 
festo propose that the Government should make a truce 
with Sinn Fein, grant Dominion status to Ireland, and 
allow the two Parliaments now to be elected to act as 
a Constituent Assembly. Ulster’s right to maintain 
everything that she gains under this Act if no agreement 
results would be recognized. In this way the British 
Government might find an escape from a situation which 
is all but desperate. 

* * * 

We have great respect for the perseverance with 
which a little group of members press their questions 
about the administration of Ireland. The answers of 
the Chief Secretary and Mr. Henry add nothing to our 
information as a rule, for they are clearly designed to 
conceal the truth. If Ministers have no scruples and 
the House of Commons has no self-respect, it is difficult 
to dig out the facts. But their answers will be ex- 
ceedingly illuminating to the historian, who will note that 
whenever the police are suspected, the Court of Inquiry 
only report that the victim was murdered by some 
person or persons unknown, and that information 
which had come into the possession of the police led 
them to believe that he had been murdered by his 
friends. This practice has become such a farce that the 
man who works through these answers for the purpose 
of history will find instruction in a supplementary 
question, which appears in Hansard of last Tuesday, 
put by Captain O’Grady: “Why do you not use 
a gramophone instead of bringing up these damned 
things day by day?’’ But persistence has brought out 
an important fact. A few weeks ago Ministers admitted 
that Captain Hardy had been placed under temporary 
arrest in connection with some very brutal murders. 
Later they replied that he was no longer employed at 
Dublin Castle. Last Tuesday Mr. Henry replied that he 
is no longer in Government employment. This man has 
acquired, justly or unjustly, a terrible reputation in 
Ireland. The Government must now be compelled to 


state when his employment ceased, and wuy. 
* * * 


Tue only approach to a reopening of the debates 
on coal has been from the side of the miners. Mr. 
Herbert Smith and other leaders have stated clearly that 
they are not bound to the formula of a pool if they can 
be safeguarded in any other way against the disparities 
of district settlements. The essential thing they ask for 
is a national arrangement which will ensure uniformity 
either in reductions or in increases, and they are 
prepared to discuss proposals on these lines. Mr. Hodges 
suggests a sliding scale based on the cost of living, with 
elasticity in the scheme of Government help, which, he 
believes, would become unnecessary when the cost of 
living figure falls to 100 per cent. above the 1914 
standard. Labor leaders in the Commons have dis- 
cussed informally these various proposals with Ministers. 
But not a single step to peace has been taken in White- 
hall. The colliery owners will apparently discuss 
nothing except their own district proposals. 





MEANWHILE the general industrial situation has 
become most perilous. Unemployment grows at an 
alarming rate, as industry after industry is forced to 
close down, partially or wholly. On the top of this a 
new menace of a general strike arises from the embargo of 
the National Transport Workers’ Federation on imported 
coal, which the Government intends to handle by pro- 
tected volunteer labor. It is impossible to see how the 
action of the Federation can help the miners. It certainly 
helps the Government by rallying to it again a large body 
of middle-class support which, in face of the drastic cut 
in wages demanded of the miners, had grown somewhat 
feeble. At the same time the effects of unemployment, 
short time, and sympathy with the miners, are seen in 
an inflammable state of feeling in some of the northern 
industrial centres. The Glasgow docks trouble is due to 
local action, taken independently of the National Federa- 
tion. 

* * * 

“ Wale the voice of the grumbler is heard in some of 
the English districts (writes a visitor to the coalfields), 
there has not been the slightest weakening among the 
great majority of the men. Observers familiar with the 
tone of these districts during former disputes agree that 
they have never known such unity and steadfastness. 
This is due chiefly to a belief that the owners planned 
deliberately to undermine the higher standard of life 
won since 1914. The men talk of the expenditure on 
development work during the control period, of the 
replacement of machinery and the renewal of buildings, 
and of the piling up of timber and stores during the past 
few months. The swollen costs of production of the 
control period, they say, will be largely reduced when the 
mines reopen. In this connection Lord Weir’s blunt 
refusal to accept the owners’ figures of recent costs of 
stores and timber is significant. Hardships accumulate 
in the coalfields. But the men and women remain grimly 
determined. Co-operative societies and small traders give 
credit or accept food vouchers from the unions; all 
classes help to feed the children. Under these conditions 
the conflict can drag on for weeks yet.’’ 


* * * 


Tue Opposition exceeded its normal helplessness in 
last week’s debate on the Ultimatum. Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. Clynes all, as the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
sketch put it, fell on Mr. Lloyd George’s neck. There 
was good reason to recognize that for once he has 
obtained a success over the French wreckers, but an 
Opposition should not allow itself to be unmanned by 
its surprise. Mr. Clynes, in particular, even announced 
that the Ultimatum terms were on the lines of the Labor 
Party’s own declarations. This is strange. The 
Executive of the Party has issued its views recently in 
two very clear and decided manifestoes. It has opposed 
the occupation of the Ruhr under any conditions, yet 
here was Mr. Clynes backing the threat to seize it. It 
has said, with Mr. Keynes and Mr. Baruch, that the 
demand for indemnities based on pensions and allowances 
was in principle dishonorable. Yet Mr. Clynes accepts 
the total figure of the Allies, which would ke reduced to 
nearly one-third if the pensions item were deducted. It 
has called for a neutral arbiter to assess the figures in 
dispute and to measure Germany’s ability to pay. It 
has predicted further-and permanent unemployment as 
a result of these demands. Mr. Clynes (and doubtless the 
Liberals also) pretty clearly wished to induce the Germans 
to sign. That was a good motive. But the Germans would 
be much more likely to trust to the goodwill of this 
country if the Opposition had the courage to press 
publicly and steadily for moderation. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


LLOYD GEORGE FOR EVER AND EVER? 
Ir must have occurred to some observers of British 
politics that if things adhere much longer to the mould 
in which they have begun to crystallize, Mr. Lloyd 
George will be in power to the end of his natural life, or 
at least to the term of man’s normal activities. For the 
Prime Minister has contrived to impress upon the country 
a new political formula. For the first time in its later 
history he has induced it to live without parties and with- 
out principles. But he has also persuaded it to dispense 
with success. No one can say that the England of Lloyd 
George is either happy or prosperous. In the brief period 
since the war it has suffered an unexampled decline in 
material wealth, in political stability, and in moral power 
and repute. The industrial outlook is such that if our 
ships go on leaving our shores without coal cargoes 
the country must look either to a long decline in her 
foreign trade, or to its permanent eclipse. In other 
words, the England to which the present Government is 
conducting us may be too poor to feed and keep its present 
population. 

Nevertheless this falling-off fails to produce 
the usual high-spirited or impatient rebound against the 
Government. Public opinion has fallen on a mood of 
pessimistic quietism. It accepts Lloyd-Georgism, know- 
ing it to be bad, in fear lest a worst thing befall it. 
‘“ Who else is there?’’ the average Englishman is 
wont to say. ‘Asquith? Impossible. The Labor 
Party? Unsafe, and not ableenongh. Lord Robert Cecil ? 
Good, but we don’t know where he is.’’ As with men, so 
with the familiar landmarks and historic instruments of 
the Constitution—the rule of the uni-principled Cabinet, 
the deference to Parliament, the change of governors and 
mental outlook which the quiet rotation of the party 
system used to provide. A new and fixed category has 
been added to our political thought. It is “ THe Govern- 

‘MENT.’’ Tus GoveRNMENT is no longer a body of 
politicians who climb to power and presently are turned 
out of it. It assumes an irremovable and impermeable 
quality, a Hindu godhead, all-pervading and doubtfully 
benign. It seems to have all the money and all the 
patronage. It cares nothing for liberty or personal 
right, and its rule in Ireland differs from Austria’s in 
Italy chieily in being more brutal. Not really trusting 
the country, or being sure of itself, it suppresses 
opinion, resorts to the spy and the informer, and 
flies to force when it has muddled an industrial 
dispute to the point of an open collision. It placards 
its ever-changing policies as if they were ripened 
fruits of the national will, and justifies them on 
all the hoardings at the national expense. It comes 
to decisions for which the England of to-day, and of many 
days to come, will have to pay, but it never communicates 
them to any representative body of Englishmen. Above 
all, it avoids accountability. On one day Mr. George 
defies his Tory supporters to call him a Liberal; on the 
next, he dares his Liberal friends to set him down a Tory. 
He praises miners for their orderly behavior during the 
strike within a few hours of the Lord Chancellor’s 
denunciation of them as a Bolshevist conspiracy. To all 
men he offers a reflection of the humor of the hour ; and 
by the time it changes, he has changed too, so that the 
chief hope of getting rid of him is that, like the chameleon 
cn the tartan, he may expire of the effort to be all colors 
at once. He never achieves or settles anything. But he 
soothes and he threatens; and either way he defers. 

Thus after-war England tends to sink, like some 
exhausted satrapy, into a state of dependence on a single 





unstable will, a man in whom, even in his best days, the 
true spirit of ameliorative action and moral renovation 
never resided. The cause is a lethargic, uncritical public 
opinion. The idealist retires within himself, to build his 
cloud-world of the dim and distant future. And the 
“ practical ’’ man thinks, as we have said, that we can 
“jog along with Lloyd George.”” But can we? Three 
things are wanted to restore the well-being of the country 
—a foreign and an Irish policy of peace, an economic policy 
of free trade, and an industrial poiicy of reconstruction. 
Mr. George cannot be trusted witit any of them. Even 
if he be counted an intermittent pacifist, he is no free- 
trader, and he has lost the confidence of the workman 
and the social reformer. But there is not only the crisis 
of industry, and of Irish and external policy ; there is the 
crisis of morale. Mr. George depresses the good in the 
British character. Strange and loose fish disport 
themselves in his muddy aquarium; honesty and 
independence do not flourish there. It is almost 
presumed of his colleagues’ statements to Parlia- 
ment that they will be evasions or downright lies; 
while of himself it is no longer required or expected 
that he should be anything but clever. We do 
not believe that since the days cf Charles II. England 
was so lightly or badly spoken of in European capitals as 
she is to-day ; let alone the often insulting obloquy of the 
great new Continent beyond the Atlantic. 

Thus a grave and unmerited cloud falls on the 
country; it is judged to be deliberately brutal and 
cynical, when in sheer languor after its great effort it 
has allowed itself to be governed immorally and incom- 
petently, and has given into the hands of an extremely 
skilful but very ignorant politician more power than he 
knows how to wield. For the moment we have lost sight 
of our true self; the poetic greatness of England; the 
fineness of her experiments in freedom; her real, if 
capricious, sense of justice; her tolerance and modera- 
tion in success. But that will not do at all. It is an 
imbecile end to all our Empire-making for the Mother- 
land to fall under the very moderate spell-binding of 
Mr. Lloyd George. He is clever; let us applaud his 
cleverness. But he is not good enough; he has no 
regard for truth and the fixed courses of things; and his 
snippety, provincial mind, and ingenious gift for 
chaffering and a bargain, furnish too scantily the vast 
and accumulating needs of the hour. 

It will be asked why, if this criticism be 
just, the country does not exert itself to find 
an alternative Government, and whether, failing a 
fresh creative achievement in politics, we had not better 
set an opportunist to mend the rotten peace he helped to 
make. Undoubtedly this will be the voice of the country 
if a few months hence the Opposition meet it without 
a policy or a plan of campaign. The old party see-saw 
came to an end with the war, and he who would restore 
it should first bethink himself of the changes of temper 
and social structure that the war and the years before 
the war have brought about. There is indeed one 
direct and massed confrontation of forces, the 
class war, the always menacing conflict between 
Capital and Labor. In France and America, as in 
Russia, an election fought ou the issue of 
Socialism would be the first act of a Revolution. In 
England, such an event, and the emergence from it of a 
Labor Government, would imply no more than a victory 
for Social Radicalism. We should welcome that result if 
it were practicable. But it is a most unlikely phenomenon. 
A composite Government formed out of the Labor 
Right and Centre (i.¢., of nine-tenths of trade 
unionism), the progressive Liberals, and the group of free 
Conservatives, is the only form in which, during the next 
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year or so, a workable alternative to Lloyd-Georgism 


is likely to emerge. That, it will be said, means 
another Coalition. Of course it does. As 
Mr. Gardiner argues elsewhere, it need not be an 
immoral one, as is the existing combination of free- 
trading Liberals and protectionist Tories, or as a 
future union of individualist Liberals with Marxian 
Socialists would be, the bond in both cases being merely 
the desire of office or the spirit of political rivalry. There- 
fore it is that if the Opposition mean to displace 
Mr. George’s Government by a better one, they must 
first realize their vision of politics, and then present the 
electorate with a common form of it for immediate use. 
If Liberal policy continues to be as timid and 
infertile as it is to-day; if the Labor Party cannot rise 
beyond the statesmanship of wage-fixing ; if Lord Robert 
Cecil will not lead, and Mr. Asquith neither actively leads 
nor retires from leadership, then, in the absence 
of a revolution, or of a succession of lean years in 
industry, Mr. George must continue to govern 
England, with and by the Tory Party, under the thin 
alias of a Coalition. He will govern it very ill, but 
having twice let down a plummet to where the political 
genius of the country should be and found nothing there, 
he may well conclude that she is made for him and he 
for her. 





THE VICTORY OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


Lenin has a sense of humor rarely combined with his 
formidable strength of will. Was he trying to shock the 
simple faith of his own followers when he said bluntly 
the other day that Russia is once more a Capitalist 
State, or was he facing the facts with a hard-minded 
honesty? The facts are certainly startling, and even if 
the word ‘‘ Capitalist ’’ as we use it in the West is not 
a perfectly accurate description, the broad truth is that 
Russia since the new year has turned sharply backwards 
in her evolution towards Communism. The surrender 
comes in two chief ways, but each of them will entail 
other big consequences. First of all, it turns out that 
the admission of foreign capital on a concession basis is 
likely to mean a very intimate penetration of the 
economic life of Russia. When the proposal was first 
made, doubting Communists were soothed with the 
assurance that these foreign syndicates would be confined 
to the remote and almost uninhabited regions of outer 
Russia. If the intention were merely to admit foreigners 
to sink oil-wells in far Kamschatka, or to cut timber in 
Northern ‘Sileria, or even to get oil in Baku, 
the effects might hardly be felt in Russia itself. 
But there is now talk of mining concessions in the Urals, 
and it is even said that Herr Stinnes will soon be at 
work building locomotives in Central Russia itself. To 
hand over some of the most vital and profitable enter- 
prises in European Russia to foreigners and capitalists is, 
first of all, a damaging admission of incapacity, and 
secondly, a heavy blow to the proletariat, which has been 
taught to regard all work for profit-making entre- 
preneurs as ‘‘ wage-slavery.’’ The second surrender is 
still more vital. To allow the peasants (apart from a 
tithe in kind) to trade freely in food, is to withdraw nine- 
tenths of the population from the influence of Socialistic 
economics. The hope is that the peasant will now, when 
the unpopuiar requisitions are abandoned, increase the 
acreage under cultivation, and work with a will to 
augment the food supply. The lure of gain, it is 
expected, will tempt him to improve his benighted 
methods of cultivation, and to purchase agricultural 
machinery. It probably will, but at the cost of replacing 
the social psychology which the Communists have been 





et great pains to cultivate, by the individualist 
psychology of the small farmer. 

It is obvious that this change, if Lenin means to 
extract the full advantage from it, must go much farther 
than the mere toleration of free trade in grain. If you 
tell the peasant to work for gain, you must allow him, 
not merely to spend, but to save. Already we hear that 
Moscow is discussing the reopening of private banking 
accounts. Savings must next be invested. The enter- 
prising peasant will want, first of all, some assurance 
that his land is really his own, and, secondly, as his small 
capital accumulates, he will want to apply it by leasing, 
or even buying, more land. That will happen at first 
surreptitiously. The law, of course, forbids it. In 
theory the State is the sole landowner. The peasant is 
merely allowed, as a grace and not as a right, to cultivate 
his particular holding undisturbed, and even to hand it 
down to his son. But he has no title-deeds, and all 
transactions in land, from leases to sales, are illegal. 
That cannot last under “free trade,’’ and if the 
Bolsheviks delay to adjust law to usage, they will offend 
the richer without pleasing the poorer peasants. The 
next consequence will be that the hiring of labor on the 
land, which had nearly ceased, since each peasant was 
allowed to keep only as much land as his own family 
could till, will be resumed. The old class-distinctions 
will reappear in the village, and while the rich peasants 
are hardly likely to trust the “godless’’ Reds, whom 
they call Antichrists, the poor peasants, as they sink 
back into their old status as laborers, may feel that they 
have been betrayed. As some peasants begin to live in 
relative luxury, and to display the manners of the 
newly rich, the patience of their neighbors and of the 
town workers will be sorely tried, and it will be the most 
conscious and the most idealistic who will feel that all the 
privations and heroism of this revolution to abolish class 
have been in vain. 

For industry under the new system one cannot draw 
a happy augury. Some of the big enterprises may 
flourish under such captains as Herr Stinnes, but the 
Russian worker will love him no better than the German 
worker does. He and his kind will be acutely conscious 
of the risks they run, and will expect commensurate 
profits. An attempt, no doubt, will be made to retain 
many of the larger factories as socialized institutions. 
Some of them have done relatively well in the past, 
especially those that worked for the Army. Allowing for 
the underfeeding, the shortage and irregularity of raw 
materials and fuel, and the decay of the plant, the 
endurance, the adaptability, and cleverness in improvis- 
ing substitutes which the best of the workmen, especially 
the Communists, showed, were really heroic. To say that 
socialized industry failed as such would be quite untrue. 
But what will happen when the workers have to buy all 
their food in the free market? The State always did, 
even in the worst crises, provide part of the necessary 
food. The ration varied from month to month and place 
to place, but it was sometimes for a month or two suffi- 
cient, and may have averaged about half of a full diet. 
There was in the towns one free cooked meal a day for 
everyone, a poor one perhaps, but still enough to fend off 
sheer starvation. The Soviet loaf used to cost two 
roubles, while the “free’’ loaf cost four hundred last 
autumn. Obviously money wages, even if “ free’’ prices 
fall somewhat, will have to be increased by some fantastic 
ratio, perhaps a hundredfold. That means more printed 
money, at the very moment when the Bolsheviks are 
realizing that free trade implies a stable currency, and 
are even talking of a silver coinage. 

Thus there will present itself the problem always 
latent in Russian industrial conditions. Can Russia 
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afford to rely at all on her own industry, or would it be 
cheaper to import most of her manufactured goods from 
abroad—especially as she has lost the big industrial sup- 
plies of Poland? Russian industry was always an 
artificial creation, insanely located, based on cheap labor, 
and even then fostered by tariffs which sometimes reached 
or even exceeded 100 per cent. Petrograd fetched its 
coal from England. Moscow drew its cotton from 
Turkestan, two thousand miles by rail. Assume that the 
Bolsheviks can stimulate the peasants into growing wheat 
and flax again for export, and can levy a percentage on 
minerals raised by foreign capital, will they rely on the 
socialized factories, hadly located and sorely dilapidated 
as they are, or will they find it cheaper and easier to 
exchange first their gold and then their exports for 
Western manufactures? They have already decided to 
get the printing of their great new edition of the Russian 
classics done abroad. May not the same calculation 
involve them gradually in reliance upon foreign sources 
for textiles and other manufactured goods? If that 
should happen, then the existing tendency of the town 
population to dwindle will continue. Every workman 
who can manage it will go back to his village either to 
work on the land or to set up some little, backward home 
industry. Russia, in short, will become a vast “ colony,”’ 
raising grain and raw materials for the West, a vaster 
Siberia. That would mean, of course, the decay of the 
1uling proletariat, and it would also mean the political 
ascendancy of the foreign capitalists or their local agents. 

To our thinking the Russian Revolution has been 
from the first a stupendous struggle between the human 
will and economic destiny. The real revolution was 
always a movement wholly independent of the 
Bolsheviks, a blind, spontaneous, unconstructive land 
hunger. It was the peasants who broke the old 
feudalism, and smashed property as well, by insisting on 
taking the land without compensation. It was they, in 
the end, who defeated Koltchak, Denikin, and Wrangel, 
solely because the counter-revolution would have brought 
back the landlords, and imposed, at least, land 
purchase. There was, to be sure, an internecine struggle 
among Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, and Social Revolu- 
tionists for the leadership of this peasant movement, 
which was at bottom foreign to them all. The 
Bolsheviks imagined that they had imposed the dictator- 
ship of the urban proletariat on Russia. For three 
years they went on experimenting with every species of 
social and moral innovation, much of it of brilliant 
promise, some of it very crude, while they defended them- 
selves with a terror. In retrospect, the hectic life of 
Moscow and Petrograd during these years—its ideals, its 
experiments, its sufferings, its excesses—seems merely 
irrelevant. It was not the Bolsheviks who led the 
peasants. It was the peasants, blind, unconscious mass 
as they were, who chose out the Bolsheviks among com- 
peting parties, not from any inner sympathy, but simply 
because they were the aptest tools for the destruction of 
the peasants’ real hereditary enemies, the landlords who 
had oppressed them as serfs and exploited them as 
laborers. It is in the end the peasant who has won, 
without leaders or ideas, by the sheer weight of numbers, 
and the force of economic necessity. Lenin has made 
the final compromise. It was in reality latent in the 
first concession by which he won peasant support. When 
he accepted, in 1917, an agrarian system which set 
up virtual peasant ownership, he prepared the 
groundwork for the ‘‘capitalism’’ of today. On 
a basis of individual cultivation of small-holdings, 
no party. however absolute its dictatorship, could 
possibly erect a Communist State. The same 
thing would have happened under Kerensky. It is the 





fate of Russia to become a peasant society. The will of 
the Bolsheviks, who have struggled against nature and 
economics with a resolution and a resource which makes 
the record of these three years a monument to human 
energy—this iron will has at last surrendered to 
necessity. 

Lenin, of course, does not see it. This big man has 
his illusions. They are, indeed, his motive force. He no 
longer believes in the world revolution. But he 
still believes that mere political power, the ability to 
clothe one’s concessions in dictatorial form, and publish 
one’s surrenders as decrees, will enable him somehow 
to guide the evolution of Russia towards Communism. 
He has his plan, on paper a brilliant and adequate plan. 
Ti he can get his thirty electric power stations going in 
ten years, he might revive industry, repeople the towns, 
and socialize agriculture. The unconscious peasant, 
cutting his rye with sickles, and collecting roubles in his 
stocking, would suddenly be swept, a mere human item 
in the electric age, into the teams that work the plough 
tractors and the mechanical reapers. But will foreign 
capital consent to build this electric structure without 
somehow contriving to remain to exploit it? The fate of 
a peasant State is to become a province subject to the 
capital of the more advanced Powers. Through 
Churchill, Clemenceau, and Millerand, this capital tried 
at first to reimpose itself by direct conquest. It failed. 
It will now “ penetrate ’’ more subtly, with Lenin him- 
self as its unconscious ally. The struggle is not over, and 
it may yet assume dramatic and intriguing forms. It 
may be transferred from the East to the West, and as 
Herr Stinnes and his colleagues “ penetrate’’ Russia, 
Lenin may retort by permeating their workshops on the 
Ruhr. He may even achieve some success if the French 
play into his hands. These are men who do not know 
when they are beaten, and it is rash to prophesy. The 
defeat (if we are right in calling it such) proves nothing 
in the realm of social theory. Given the complications 
of war, civil war, and blockade, the poor equipment of 
Russia for industry, and the native incapacity of 
Russians to organize anything whatever, it does not dis- 
prove, it does not even discredit, the possibility of pro- 
ducing for use and not for profit. It will prove only, if 
our diagnosis is correct, that no minority, however 
resolute, can by mere political dictation force peasant 
individualism into Socialist forms of production. 





THE BOGUS BILLIONS. 


Tue world (with the possible exception of France) heaves 
an audible sigh of relief at the news that Germany 
accepts the burden of reparations put upon her back by 
the Allies. The alternative meant not only the dismem- 
berment and pauperization of the German people, but 
the reversal of every restorative process for Europe, and, 
by a necessary implication, the dwindling of reparations 
to the dimension of a doubtfully serviceable heap of coal 
for France. This appalling fate has, at any rate, been 
postponed. But it is not a time for premature rejoicing. 
The world is not yet out of the entanglement so 
intricately woven into the Versailles Treaty. Germany, 
indeed, accepts the obligation to pay these large sums 
as they fall due, 7.e., to find in gold marks the interest 
and sinking fund upon the two issues of bonds amount- 
ing to 2,500 million pounds, together with much heavier 
sums in service of the remaining issue of 4,100 millions 
as soon as the Commission holds that her productive 
powers are adequate to the purpose. 

But what can the acceptance of such an obligation 
be worth in morals or in economics? Just as Germany 
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set her formal seal to the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
yielding to a force majeure which deprived the obligation 
of its moral content, so with this bill presented at the 
cannon’s mouth. Her weakness, not her will, consents. 
With almost equal propriety she might have signed 
acceptance of the full bill of war-damages which France 
sought to insert in the Treaty terms—a figure consider- 
ably larger than the total capital value of Germany. 

For it is manifest that at no time has this bill of 
reparation, computed on*an estimate of damages, been 
squared with any reasonable computation of capacity to 
pay. Yet this capacity is the only relevant considera- 
tion. The charge applies to the new demands, with 
a certain curious qualification, which critics have not 
been slow to point out. The big size of the bill, 
stretched from 6,600 millions, present value, to 
11,000 millions in instalments, is manifestly bloated to 
give a sham satisfaction to the false expectations worked 
up by politicians in France and here. The biggest item 
of the bill, the deferred 4,100 millions, is a bogus entry. 
No informed person, business man or politician, expects 
it ever to materialize. For, having regard to the pre- 
ceding issues, it is manifest that the time can never 
come when the Reparation Commission will find German 
finances capable of covering the service of the deferred 
issue, 

But this is a fraud upon the public credulity. And 
it is not an innocent fraud. Far irom it. For its first 
and most certain efiect must be to damage the credit of 
the two bond issues of this year. {f the demand had been 
confined to the 2,500 millions comprised in these two 
issues, it is possible that a market might have been found 
for them at a reasonable price in this country, in 
America, and in some neutral countries. For the 
investor might have believed that Germany could meet 
her obligations for the interest and sinking fund on 
these amounts, and that the guaranteed assets (customs 
and export duty) sufficed to give security. For under 
such circumstances, with fair play in the world market 
for German goods, and equal access to world supplies of 
foods and materials, the great recuperative powers of 
Germany might have been spurred into effective opera- 
tion. But the knowledge that this further burden, of 
overwhelming weight, lies all the time in the background, 
awaiting the economic recovery of Germany, must 
necessarily paralyze the growth of industry by destroying 
as it does the seeds of hope. By no miracle of skill and 
toil could Germany perform this task. And the know- 
ledge of her impotence and despair will react at once in 
the disbelief of the investors who will be invited to buy 
these two issues of German bonds. 

It is literally true that if a genuine measure 
of reparation, available at once to restore the devastated 
areas of France, were the real object of this policy, more 
would have been got by omitting the huge deferred issue 
of bonds than by including it. In other words, it is con- 
ceivable that Germany might have then found means to 
do the really vital work of reparation, which, with this 
dead weight crippling her, she cannot perform. For 
she might then have reinforced her payment in export 
goods by some substantial sales or mortgages of her 
internal capital resources. As it is, this course is pre- 
cluded by the prospect of immeasurable taxation, and 
the hypothecation of further assets as guarantees to the 
Allies for the payment of these bogus billions. 

There is, then, not the slightest reason to suppose 
that Germany can, under these circumstances, pay 
the sums required to cover these bond issues, 
or that she believes herself capable of paying. Quite 
rightly, she decides to put off the evil day. But 


for us, and for the rest of Europe, it is necessary to face 





the facts, and not to take the signature of Germany for 
more than it is, or can be, worth. The menace of the 
Ruhr and the whole lunacy of sanctions will recur time 
after time, unless the matter of reparation is put 
on a sound business basis. 

As Mr. Keynes and others have shown, it would not 
be possible, even under new favoring circumstances, for 
the existing Germany, with her damaged finance, her 
lowered human resources, and her heavy internal drains 
for debts and pensions, to pay any large sum. The 
collection of the 26 per cent. export duty in Germany 
itself, with an obligation of the German Government to 
reimburse exporters, is certainly an improvement upon 
the crazy scheme contained in our recent Reparation 
Act. But it is characteristic of the whole policy that 
the new bill was prepared and presented to Germany 
without any consideration of the relation of the new 
26 per cent. to the preceding 50 per cent. 

For all that, the collection of this new export 
tax must operate to check the very flow of exports by 
which the 100 millions of our first demands, with the 
goods that represent the tax itself, must be paid. For 
its inevitable effect will be, in default of any new internal 
taxing source from which it can be met, to drive the 
German Government deeper and deeper into the quag- 
mire of inflation. Germany, printing more notes to 
recoup exporters, will further raise her internal prices 
and lower her exchange. The result wiil be an increas- 
ing inability to buy abroad the foods and raw materials 
needed to sustain her people and to produce the very 
goods she is required to export in increasing quantities. 
This particular folly of the Allies will thus be as injurious 
to real reparation as the others. If Germany had the 
Silesian mines left intact to her, a cancelment of her 
obligations to pay coal and other raw materials, a removal 
of all Allied interferences in her internal economic 
system, and free access to all foreign markets for buying 
and for selling, she could in due course shoulder every 
year a considerable burden of reparation. But to suppose 
that, without these conditions, she can start at once 
paying at the rate which Mr. George puts at 150 millions, 
but more experienced financiers put at 200 millions, is 
an idle dream, certain to be dispelled at the earliest pay- 
day. If we really want to settle down, instead of pre- 
paring more Ruhr menaces, we had better write off the 
bogus billions now, and put the reparations on a footing 
which may win the genuine acceptance of Germany 
because they lie within her power to pay, in place of 
a paper acceptance extorted by force. 








WANTED: A RADICAL REVIVAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENEUM. 


Srr,—It will be generally agreed that the failure of 


opposition and of criticism is one of the chief causes of 


the devastating course of events since December, 1918. 
For that failure the coupon election, taken at a moment 
of public hysteria and on the basest appeals, is mainly 
responsible. It filled the House of Commons, as 
Mr. Lloyd George sought to fill it, with a thoughtless 
mob of men who had done well out of the war and hoped 
to do still better out of the peace, and it excluded prac- 
tically every element of instructed opposition and experi- 
enced statesmanship. It robbed Parliament of its 
deliberative and critical function, and converted it into 
a mere machine for registering the decisions of a personal 
dictatorship. The presence of an effective and organized 
opposition is as essential a part of the Parliamentary 
institution as the presence of a Ministerial party. 











Its importance is not limited to the influence it 
exercises on government. It serves to clarify public 
opinion, by stating alternative policies and educating the 
country. Its disappearance in circumstances of unprece- 
dented difficulty and confusion has been a national 
calamity. The calamity has been aggravated by the 
changed character of the Press, which, in passing into 
a few hands, has ceased to be the guardian of public 
interests and has become the instrument by which the 
Government manipulates public opinion. 

But the failure of opposition has not been wholly 
due to the skill with which Mr. George has exploited an 
unparalleled opportunity. He has been helped by the 
unhappy conflict between Liberalism and Labor, and so 
long as that conflict continues it is difficult to see how 
his sinister influence on affairs can be overcome. The 
effect of this conflict has been apparent both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country. In the country it has broken 
up the forces of opposition into factions, divided, not 
on the issues involved, but on an abstract idea that had 
no relevance to those issues. The result has been that 
the mass of opinion opposed to the Government policy on 
such subjects as Ireland, intervention in Russia, the 
Peace Treaty, the sandbagging of the League of Nations, 
and the subservience to French aims in regard to Ger- 
many has had no coherent expression and no cumulative 
effect on Parliament. In the House the same antagonism 
has paralyzed criticism. Had the two parties acted 
together they might, though few in numbers and 
indifferent in quality, have formed a stubborn phalanx 
around which opinion could have focussed, and from 
which ideas of an alternative policy would have 
emanated. But acting in isolation they have exercised 
no influence on the Government, and given no leadership 
to the country. On no great issue that has arisen has 
there been a united front, an organized opposition, or an 
alternative policy put forward, and if the country has 
been driven to the conclusion that, bad though the 
Government is, there is no other possible, the fact is due 
to the mutually destructive spirit that makes both 
Liberalism and Labor impotent. 

And the irony of the situation is that on nine-tenths 
of the immediate issues of politics there is little essential 
disagreement between the view of Labor and the view of 
Liberalism, and complete disagreement between the view 
of both and the policy of the Government. They both 
share the indignation which every decent Englishman 
feels at the infamous events in Ireland, and are agreed 
on the policy that should be pursued there. They are 
alike opposed to the destruction of Germany and the 
domination of France. Both want the restoration of 
peace, the revival of trade and of free intercourse, and 
the reconstruction of a sane and civilized Europe. Each 
repudiates militarism and imperialism, is committed to 
the international organization of society, wants to see 
the maleficent activities of the Supreme Council which 
embodies the spirit of war replaced by the authority of 
the League of Nations, and is unshaken in its loyalty to 
Free Trade, both as an economic instrument and as a 
spiritual influence. Nor on the question of national 
finance is there, I believe, an irreconcilable cleavage of 
opinion. 

On only one issue is the conflict real, and for the sake 
of this hostility the enlightened and pacific forces of the 
country are shattered, and the fate of Europe as well as 
the industrial well-being of the community is imperilled. 
The issue is the control of industry. On the one side it 
is assumed that Liberalism stands rigidly for the 
extreme individualism of the old Manchester school, on 
the other that Labor stands rigidly for the complete 
socialization of industry. Neither assumption is correct. 
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The most vital element in the Liberal party, that which 
looks to the new Manchester school for inspiration, is the 
slave of no economic theory, holds that the public owner- 
ship and control of monopolies is in the true spirit and 
tradition of Liberal thought, and is prepared for any 
industrial changes that are found to be necessary in the 
interests of the consumer and for the well-being of society. 
It holds a brief neither for Capitalism nor for Socialism. 
It holds a brief for the community, and it judges of the 
claims both of Capitalism and of Socialism by the require- 
ments of the common interest. It is only necessary—to 
take an example—to recall the history of local govern- 
ment in London during the last generation to justify the 
assertion that public ownership and control are not alien 
to the spirit of Liberalism. The very core of Progressive 
policy was the public control of monopolies. 

And, on the other side, it is untrue that the general 
body of Labor is consumed with a doctrinaire passion for 
the immediate socialization of all industry. It has had 
that doctrine officially imposed on it by a group of 
intellectuals, but it is not obsessed by it, and is largely 
indifferent to it. What it does want is the public control 
of the great services upon which the general industry of 
the country depends, the elimination of private interest 
from the sphere of monopolies, and the development of 
a system of joint control in the general conduct of busi- 
ness which will give Labor a more equal authority with 
Capital in fixing the conditions of service. 

If this were all, it would seem that the one ground 
of conflict between Capital and Labor is largely unreal. 
But it is not all. We have to admit that the public and 
more authoritative expression of Liberalism on the 
industrial issue has represented, not the new outlook of 
the most vital element of the party, but the view of the 
doctrinaire individualists who stand unchanging where 
Cobden stood sixty years ago, but where that great man 
would certainly not stand to-day. On the crucial 
question of coal, for example, the official attitude of 
Liberalism has been vague and undetermined. There has 
been a disposition to assume that Lord Gainford repre- 
sented the party point of view on the subject, and the 
recommendations of the Sankey Commission found as 
little response from the Liberal leadership as they did 
from the Government. It is impossible to relieve the 
Liberal leadership of some share of responsibility for the 
present catastrophe. The Sankey Commission made it 
clear beyond controversy that the private control of the 
industry had broken down and could not be restored, and 
the failure of Liberalism to formulate an alternative 
policy of public control involves it in responsibility for 
the present attempt of the Government to re-establish a 
discredited system on the basis of a broken, impoverished, 
and sullen industrial class. 

When, a short time ago, I was asked to address a 
meeting at Rochdale of delegates representing the 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Northern Counties Liberal 
Federation, one of the speakers who followed me asked 
a question which | think goes to the root of the matter. 
After the election, he said, there was a strong movement 
from Liberalism towards Labor. That movement was 
over, and Labor seemed to be losing much of what it had 
vained, but Liberalism was not recovering what it had 
lost, and he asked for an explanation of the fact. 1 think 
the answer is that the nation needs a Radical revival 
which will liberate and give expression to the living forces 
of Liberalism and at the same time bring within its 
movement that body of advanced opinion which, while 
rejecting the Socialist theory in its universal application 
and finding in the Labor party a tendency to class politics, 
wants an instrument of policy unencumbered by any 
homage to class interests in the other direction. It was 
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the Radical revival that drew its inspiration from 
Cobden which converted early Victorian Whiggism into 
Gladstonian Liberalism, and it was the Radical impulse 
of Chamberlain and Dilke in the seventies that directed 
the current of Gladstonian Liberalism into social and 
industrial channels. We need a new interpretation of 
Liberalism to-day, a new adjustment of its principles to 
social conditions that have been profoundly changed by 
the convulsion of the past six years. It is as the symptom 
of such a revival, not stimulated from above by the 
mandarins of politics, but emerging from the thought, 
necessities, and instincts of the rank and file, that the 
new Manchester movement is charged with promise. It 
is a popular impulse that is needed, and when it comes 
we shall not lack the voices that will formulate it. How 
this Radical movement can be extended, how it 
can best be organized, what its relation should be to 
the existing party system, and similar questions, cannot 
be discussed in this letter. But I venture to think that 
Tue Nation aND THE ATHEN£UM would perform a great 
and urgent service in applying itself to the consideration 
of these questions. The catastrophe that has come upon 
us and upon the world, less from the ravages of the war 
than from the ravages of the ‘‘ Peace,’’ has come largely 
because the forces of peace, reason, and democracy in 
this country have been unorganized and mutually 
destructive. Not till those forces are reconciled and have 
found some basis of common action can we hope for any 
victory over the general enemy.—Yours, &c., 


A. G. GARDINER. 





A London Diarn. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Mr. Grorce has been received into the Tory church ; 
but Mr. George’s profession makes so little difference to 
what he is or does that I doubt whether his fellow- 
communicants are much excited about his advent. He 
has paid an instalment of his soul’s price in the Key 
Industries Bill, and he will complete the purchase when 
he is asked. He may dispute an item or two in the bond, 
and they may keep back a little of the sale money. But 
the parties understand each other, and the accommoda- 
tion is mutual. In our facile state of public morals no 
transaction, however shady, is underlined; the big fox 
who has lost his tail easily persuades a respectable number 
of little foxes to follow his example. Such things are not 
good for the country? They are not. But as few protest, 
and none organize their protest, one feels disposed to 
prophesy an early General Election, and assign Lloyd 
George a second lease of power. 


Bur let it be understood that this is to confess the 
country’s political weakness. So many unenterprising 
public men, so many time-serving journalists, so 
much half-baked thinking and moral irresolution = 
nothing in particular. There are movements. There is 
just now a movement to get Lord Grey back into public 
life. There is another to get Mr. Asquith out of it. Of 
the former, one can only say that if it can overcome Lord 
Grey's life-long objection to the average inconveniences 
which the public-spirited man has to suffer, it will achieve 
a miracle. The latter is the fruit of the feeling, person- 
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ally very respectful and even admiring, that Mr. Asquith 
is not a natural leader of Opposition, and that since he 
returned to Parliament, the straightforward fighting 
tactics of Sir Donald Maclean have been weakened, and 
that nothing in particular has taken their place. This 
is not exactly Mr. Asquith’s fault. In a sense he is too 
good for this Parliament. It is a vulgar affair, and 
Mr. Asquith is not vulgar. It has a petty outlook on 
affairs, and Mr. Asquith is far from a small-minded man. 
So there is a natural aversion between the House and its 
old leader ; they neither like nor understand each other. 
Meanwhile, the clash of a world-moving conflict goes 
on, to which the Liberal Party, having ideas to con- 
tribute, but wanting a definite attitude and a considered 
polity on the industrial question, is an outsider. So it 
remains isolated. The free Conservatives are near to it, 
but are not drawn to it, while the Labor Party holds 
implacably aloof. Thus it is that while a new instrument 
for the better government of England ought to be in the 
making, and while some outline or other of it exists in 


thousands of hearts, the constructive effort does not 
come. 


Dovstiess the Coalition weakens. In the last few 
days it has lost Sir Godfrey Collins, one of the few men 
who has impressed this Parliament with his gift of words 
and his critical power on finance. In his way he is one 
of the best middle-class representatives in the Commons, 
for he knows when to speak and how to speak. He is 
therefore a serious loss to the Government, and 
correspondingly a gain to the Independent Liberals. But 
time presses ; this may be the last Session of the present 
Parliament, and though we cannot imagine a worse 
assault on the foundations of British industry than the 
Key Industries Bill delivers, the revolt, even in Lanca- 
shire, gives a disappointing measure of the strength of 
Free Trade doctrine, read in the fierce light of the 
world-situation. It is the personal touch of communi- 
cative force which is wanting. The prophets, even the 
minor ones, don’t thunder. The come-outers don’t 
budge. And Mr. George says cynically that politics are 
really too easy for him. 





One must not take the French zeal for the invasion 
of the Ruhr too seriously. Our neighbors are good at 
stage-thunder ; and it may suit M. Briand’s purpose very 
well to tell Paris that he was all for the Ruhr, but that 
the perfidious George stopped him from going there. 
Marshal Foch was a useful agent of the camouflage: his 


_ big stick being more in use outside the Conferences for the 


impressing of our simple journalism than inside, for the 
Prime Minister’s benefit. If the French statesmen were 
none too anxious to march, the poilu was even violently 
set against the whole affair. The officers were keen 
enough ; but though Socialism is temporarily a lost cause 
in French politics, there is plenty of healthy anti- 
militarism left, and trains went off to the military 
rendezvous full of soldiers singing revolutionary songs. 


ILLusion again masks the scene in Ireland. There 
is the illusion that the Craig-de-Valera meeting had 
some beneficent result. Any possible fruit of the con- 
versation was rejected as soon as Sir James Craig 
communicated it to Belfast. There is the illusion that 
under ‘‘ military and police protection ’’ the elections 
will reveal anything but the unbroken power of Sinn 
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Fein and the complete breakdown of the Partition Act. 
The Parliaments will ‘‘ function,’’ says the brazen 
Greenwood. In the South, outside Trinity College, there 
will probably not be a single electoral contest. The 
Nationalists, following Mr. Dillon’s advice, will put 
forward no candidates. The Unionists in Dublin 
County, the only area outside Ulster which returns a 
Unionist to Westminster, might put forward a candidate, 
but even that is improbable. The rest of the members 
will be Sinn Feiners who will not sit-—Dail Eireann all 
over again. In the six Northern Counties, as Sir Horace 
Plunkett says, two-thirds of an assembly will speak for 
three-sixteenths of the country. That is not a Parlia- 
mentary ‘‘ function ”’; it is merely a new embodiment of 
Belfast Capitalism. And the Government means no 
truce. Realizing that it has failed, it is simply preparing, 
under the cover of the elections, a fresh drive of Irish 
rebels and malcontents. The rest is the usual 
camouflage. 


MEANWHILE, moderate Unionism in Ireland more 
and more draws its skirts away from the contamination 
of Greenwoodism and its creatures. I believe it to be 
true that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir J. A. 
Campbell, is likely to resign. If so, he will probably be 
succeeded by Sir John Ross, a wholly reactionary figure. 
I imagine Sir James Campbell’s disfavor with the ruling 
gang dates from his attitude to the attempt to obtain 
the reprieve of prisoners lying under sentence of death. 
For long, indeed, he has openly separated himself from 
the Government's policy, and has hardly disguised 
his disapproval of many of its public acts, without 
offering it effective resistance from within. His is not 
a decisive character, even of the lawyer class, and his 
dislike for what has been going on in Ireland is a measure 
not of the moral strength of this type of Unionist, but of 
the utter turpitude of the thing that the Government has 
forced upon them. 


Here is an example of the working of the Key 
Industries Bill in its opening section. A young friend of 
mine, in the midst of his medical course, bought a micro- 
scope. He was offered three articles—a German 
microscope at £18; another, with a Zeiss glass, at £20; 
a third of English make at £32. What was the 
difference in quality? he asked. He was assured that the 
£18 German glass was about two-thirds better than the 
English one at £32. Under the 50 per cent. tax, he 
was told, it might be expected that the first two sorts of 
microscope would disappear and that the inferior 
English glass would command the market. The 33} per 
cent. duty p/us the 26 per cent. tax should have a still 
more rigorous force of exclusion. Thus are we governed. 


THe Pluinage Bill is now, I suppose, virtually in 
harbor, its long voyage accomplished. I imagine 
plumage will still be worn on women’s hats, even after 
the new Advisory Committee has got to work ; but it is 
reasonable to hope that the filthy war on life and beauty 
which this fashion represents will be no more. That will 
be the charge committed to the new Advisory Committee 
at the Board of Trade; and it is in the sense of the present 
Bill that that trust will have to be discharged. Obviously 
if three representatives of the trade are to have places 
on the Committee, the three societies engaged in the pro- 
tection of its victims possess an equal right of representa- 





tion, for in fact they stand for the public opinion of the 
country. 


THERE is a second advance in the practice of 
humanity. The last pigeon has been killed on the 
Terrace at Monte Carlo. Next year there will be 
pigeons, but they will be clay ones. 


THERE has been a considerable revival of religion 
in Germany, and an American friend writes me 
to describe a kindred movement towards pacifism. 
Mr. Howard H. Brinton is a well-known American 
Quaker, who recently visited the Fatherland. He 
says that over 10,000 Germans have joined a Union of 
Conscientious Objectors to war service. They have all 
signed a pledge that they will not take up arms, 
produce war material, or give money or any other 
support to what they call ‘‘ the organized murder of 
subjects of other countries or of our own countrymen.”’ 
When Mr. Brinton was in Berlin he attended a 
meeting of the ‘‘ German Union of Objectors to 
War Service.’’ He expected to see a dozen eccentrics 
around a table. He found a hall packed to the doors and 
an atmosphere of great enthusiasm. One speaker said 
the society was formed by German war prisoners on their 
return from England. A student from one of the 
Universities declared that there was urgent need of a 
great spiritual awakening in Germany, as the old military 
party was still strong, and demanded revenge on its 
enemies. ‘‘ Militarism, mammonism, egoism, and all 
that goes with the Wilhelm idea must disappear,’’ he 
said. 

A WAYFaRER. 





Lite and Letters. 


“RIGHTEOUSNESS READABLE.”’’ 


Iv one of his books (we wish we had it beside us) “ Max,”’ 
whom his imitators call the inimitable, relates that he 
once told some children a story about an uncommonly 
good little girl who, owing to her uncommon goodness, 
fared very ill, and was finally eaten by a wolf. And the 
children declared they had never heard such a lovely 
story in their lives; in fact, it was the only good story 
they had ever heard. Their worthy aunt did not like it. 
She thought it did not make for righteousness, and, of 
course, she was right. But, then, the children never 
cared about her stories, which, presumably, did make for 
righteousness; and they found this story irresistibly 
attractive. Were they, then, particularly wicked 
children? We cannot suppose so. 

It seems that the most learned, the most moral, the 
most righteous stories and books are not necessarily the 
most attractive, tle most readable. Browning once read, 
chapter by chapter, a learned treatise by Sibrandus 
Schafnaburgensis, until he dropped it into the hollow of 
a tree, full of stagnant rain-drippings :— 

‘‘Then T went indoors, brought out a loaf, 
Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis; 


Lay on the grass and forgot the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais.” 


It is a daring rhyme, and, in the eyes of the severe, it 


| was a daring action. Sibrandus was full of learning, and, 
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we may suppose, of righteousness. Rabelais might be | te turn to the “ Decameron,’’ in which righteousness is 


called learned, but to call him righteous would be stretch- 
ing a point. Still the poet chose him, and almost every- 
one would do the same. Sterne wrote a pack of Sermons, 
and we daresay their first edition is still on sale in 
Charing Cross Road. But to how many editions has 
“Tristram Shandy ’’ run? And where is it not on sale, 
though it contains only one sermon? Solomon, or 
preachers who borrowed his name, wrote whole books of 
Proverbs and Wisdom and Sermons, full of shrewd 
worldly sense, and occasionally rising to a wisdom almost 
divine; but no one can read much of them at a time, 
whereas he composed a love-song that flies from mouth to 
mouth, and runs in the mind without reading, but con- 
tains no good sense or wisdom, human or divine. 
Rousseau’s “ Confessions’’ are more read than his 
treatise on education, though the balance of righteous- 
ness is against them. No one thinks of Swift’s sermons ; 
everybody knows “ Gulliver.’’ ‘“ Don Juan’’ contains 
the finest satire upon war, unless it is rivalled in 
“ Gulliver ’’ ; but few readers get far beyond the lovely 
episode of Haidée. ‘‘ Candide’’ and “ La Pucelle’’ are 
familiar where Voltaire’s histories are forgotten. And 
sc we might go on through a score of authors, if we 
wished to prove that it is not very uncommon to make 
subjects that have small connection with righteousness 
more readable than the righteous. 

Indeed, it appears to be a specially difficult business 
to make righteousness readable. Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason ’’ is, no doubt, cram full of righteousness ; 
so is Green’s ‘‘ Prolegomena to Ethics ’’ ; so are innumer- 
able other guides to morality. But what a heaven-sent 
mercy it is that most people know pretty well how to 
behave without reading them! For not one of us in 
a million could hope to grapple with such a task. There 
is a personal interest in Marcus Aurelius because he was 
an Emperor and yet contrived to practise virtue, even in 
a palace. And Epictetus has the personal interest that 
he contrived to practise virtue, even as a slave. We 
admire the ‘‘ Meditations ’’ and the “ Handbook ”’ as the 
expressions of profoundly serious and virtuous minds, 
untouched by “inspiration’’ or divine hopes. They 
show us the best that strict morality is capable of, but 
to read much of them is a rather chilly and depressing 
business. As Walter Pater said of a moral speech by 
Marcus Aurelius, it was mediocrity, though, for once, 
the mediocrity was golden. And when we descend from 
those pure and cold heights of Stoicism to the speculations 
and adjurations of Anglican divines and philosophers 
during the last three centuries, no matter how much 
righteousness they may contain, we leave them unopened, 
unless we seek a scornful jest. It was not without reason 
that Lamb concluded his climax of “ books that are no 
books ’’ as he did :— 

‘In this catalogue I reckon Court Circulars, 
Directories, Pocket Books, Draught Boards, bound and 
lettered on the back, Scientific Treatises, Almanacs, 
Statutes at Large; the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and generally all 
those volumes which ‘no gentleman’s library should 
be without’; the Histories of Flavius Josephus (that 
learned Jew), and Paley’s Moral Philosophy.’’ 

It is strange that Lamb should put Gibbon in that 
class, and he would not have included scientific treatises if 
he had enjoyed the opportunity of discovering that Darwin 
and Huxley could make them “ as interesting as a novel.”’ 
But for the rest he was obviously right, and most right 
about Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Till quite lately, 
unhappy Cambridge men were, we believe, compelled to 
read Paley’s “ Evidences of Christianity’’ to confirm 
their faith. But his Moral Philosophy was probably still 
worse, though stuffed full of righteousness. What a joy 


’ 


| not conspicuous or directly taught! 





Perhaps that direct teaching is the trouble. We 
think it may be so, for tracts have no attraction for us. 
But here we come up against another difficulty. In 
“ Fifine at the Fair,’’ Browning tells us that a woman 
must be influenced by quite a different method from 
aman. Ina man’s case the preacher must approach as 
native hunters approach their game—creeping and craw]- 
ing, disguised as a being just like themselves :— 

‘* So ee for men, and how disguise may make them 

min 
Their master. But you have to deal with womankind? 
Abandon stratagem for strategy! Cast quite 
The vile disguise away, try truth clean-opposite 
Such creep-and-crawl, stand forth all man and, might 
it chance, 

Somewhat of angel, too! ’”’ 
Man, says the poet, must be stalked like the stag or 
ostrich ; woman is captivated as the dolphin was cap- 
tivated by Arion and his music when she bore him 
through the sea, safer than Jonah in his whale, and 
landed her ‘“‘load of love at Taenarus, true woman- 
creature!’’ Well, it may beso. We cannot say. The 
present writer is a man—“ as it happens, as it happens! ”' 
as Edward Terry used to say in “ Sweet Lavender.’’ But 
do women really enjoy that direct teaching of righteous- 
ness best? When they are reading Lucretius or Milton 
or Browning himself, do they really turn first to the 
passages of direct ethical instruction—the passages which 
men in their frailty find rather a bore? Eve in Paradise 
told Adam that conversing with him (listening to his 
moral discourses) she forgot all time. But, then, she was 
in Paradise; there was little to talk about—no dress, no 
scandal, no love-story except her own, no babies—and 
time was no object, since death was unknown. We dare 
not contradict the poets, but the present writer has 
observed women reading in trains and Tubes, and it did 
not appear that the majority held treatises on morality 
in their hands. 

“The great object of a conscientious journalist,’ 
said Lord Robert Cecil at the Centenary Dinner of the 
“Manchester Guardian,’’ “is to make righteousness 
readable.’’ Evidently, it is easy enough to make it 
unreadable, at all events for men. But to make it read- 
able—that is the labor, that the task! Even a con- 
scientious journalist does not invariably hit it off. 
President Harding has been a journalist, and we cannot 
doubt he is conscientious ; else why was he elected? His 
Presidential Address, so far as we can understand it, was 
loaded up with righteousness, so that there was little 
room for anything beside. But who could call it read- 
able? We should suppose Paley’s Moral Philosophy 
to be a garden of enchantment and delight compared 
with that Presidential Address to the American people. 
It is true we are told that many inhabitants of the United 


“States rather enjoy good round platitudes, moulded with 


vague and copious words. Perhaps they are sometimes 
a little like Browning’s womankind, and prefer to get 
their teaching “ straight from the shoulder.’’ In that 
case, they got what they like; for what a “ doing,’’ what 
a dose it was! ‘ Be good and you will be happy,’’ is 
probably untrue, though hardly anyone has tried it. But 
at least it is clear, and clearness is a sweet relief after the 
Presidential Address. 

So even the most conscientious journalist may find 
difficulty in attaining his great object of making 
righteousness readable. Lord Robert Cecil said the 
writers on the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ had attained it, 
and obviously that is true. We do not know their secret, 
and it might be too personal a questicn to inquire. But 
if we take “ righteousness ’’ in its broadest sense, is it 
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not the first mark of all great writers that they make it 
readable? It is evidently easier to make unrighteousness 
readable; but the beautiful, as the Greeks said, is always 
hard, and the best writers naturally choose the harder 
course. Limiting ourselves only to last century, we find 
the best writers—Dickens, Tolstoy, Carlyle, Browning, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, George Eliot, Thoreau, and 
a few others—pretty steadily on the side of righteousness, 
and for the most part readable. Or if we turn to more 
ancient examples, the Old Testament, with the exception 
of a few passages of bloodthirsty patriotism, is on the 
side of righteousness, and a great proportion of it is 
readable. In their wide appeal to the better instincts 
of mankind how fine are the stories of Joseph and David 
and Elijah and Job and Ruth (so strangely misread by 
Keats)! How readable and attractive they must be to 
have passed into the languages of Europe and America as 
they have done! 

Or we may move to a higher example still, and 
remember the stories of the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal 
Son, and the Woman who found her Piece of Silver. We 
read that Christ did not speak to the people without a 
parable, and we may suppose that He recognized the 
necessity of making righteousness attractive, or, as we 
now say, readable. Many modern writers appear to 
disagree with Plato’s saying that it is best to learn the 
nature of evil by the canon or rule of good. They teach 
more directly by the canon of evil. Of course, they find 
it easier, or perhaps they never knew the canon of good, 
and so cannot help themselves. But, on this occasion, 
truth and Plato seem to be on the same side, and both are 
our friends. 


Wetters from Abroad. 


THE STORY OF THE FASCISTI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHEN£EUM. 


Sir,—The Fasci di Combattimento are a cross | 


between the Comrades of the Great War and the Black- 
and-Tans. Their nominal head is Mussolini, editor of 
the ‘‘ Popolo d’Italia’’ of Milan, and a sort of 
Bottomley; their patron saint is D’Annunzio, and 
among their backers wil! be found many members of the 
next Government. Their emblem is the bundle of rods 
and the axe of the lictors (they have a stencil of it and 
stamp public buildings with it in indelible paint); the 
rods are still useful, but the axe has been replaced by 
the revolver, and both are employed with much free- 
dom. They are the White Army, informal volunteers 
in Italy for a duty for which England recruits publicly 
and pays well. But England is more openly cynical in 
the new method of government than the land of 
Machiavelli. 

Here is a rough record of Fascist activities for 
seventeen days, from the Press of April 5th to 21st 
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inclusive, not merely the red but the yellow, and the | 


more discreet shades of Liberal 
opinion: Riots with firearms, 60; beatings with sticks, 
34; killed 49 (of whom 6 fascists), wounded, 270 ; premises 
raided, 40 (two of these fascist, the rest ‘‘ Socialist ’’) ; 
premises burnt, 70; arrests, 2 fascists, 214 others ; local 
strikes as protests, 11. Where 26 riots began in local 
quarrels, 55 occurred during organized raids from a 
central office. Not a constituency is free from fascist 
attentions, very few communes but have felt or dread 
their coming. This is the New Terror, and it works 
well, 


and Conservative | 
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To secure a complaisant public one needs to create 
a perverted vocabulary: this is the function of the 
Press. In a land where life is based on the ‘‘ Comune,”’ 
the geographic or economic unit (the ‘‘ universitas ’’ of 
the early middle ages), the word Communist is now a red 
flag to a bull; in a country where commerce is reared 
upon the laborer’s patient toil, the word ‘‘ Operaio ”’ 
(worker) has’ become almost an insult; Socialist, 
Anarchist, Bolshevik, are interchangeable translations 
of “ Sovversivi ’’ (revolutionaries). To such a pass has 
education brought the Western world, that to wish to 
remodel the State is to sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The technique is simple but interesting. Three or 
four large towns arrange an expedition of propaganda to 
a certain place: camions (motor lorries) arrive from each, 
a procession is formed, with flags, the sacred and patriotic 
song ‘‘ Giovinezza ’’ (Youth) is sung, a branch of the 
League is formed. At any point of the proceedings some 
non-fascist may laugh, or shout an insult, fire a shot, 
throw a stone or a bomb. If not, it is immaterial; a 
fascist understudy can fill the part. The next step is to 
raid the local Labor organization, or ‘‘ Camera del 
Lavoro,’’ beat a Socialist mayor, or burn or raid a 
co-operative store; any non-fascist should be hit on the 
head at once, and often. If odds are great, the 
camions depart, and a “‘ punitive expedition ’’ for 
‘“‘ reprisals’? (usual Press words) is arranged. The 
workers retire in sullen anger, or organize a desperate 
resistance, or bide their time in silence, hanging out 
the national flag, which the fascists have stolen for 
party purposes. A few examples will show what 
happens. 

Florence.—Communist M.P. beaten in a café and 
forced to leave the town. 


Pisa.—Socialist M.P. beaten in a train; fascists 
stand in front of engine till he gets out and stops his 
journey. 


Padua.—General strike after burning Chamber of 
Labor Shots, bombs. Ten wounded (one a boy of 
fourteen). Old man dies of fright. 


Moiano.—Raid of armed facists in camion. Socialist 
club devastated 


Chiogyia.—Fascisti give Socialist mayor and town 
council twenty-four hours to resign office. (This is 
frequently done, and to avoid reprisals the men resign.) 

Turin.—Fascisti burn out Chamber of Labor, the 
largest in Italy, representing years of toil ; destroy every- 
thing, theatre, café, papers, &c.; firemen turned back ; 
troops fired on. 

Barletta. —Chamber of Labor, and offices of iron- 
workers and of chemical workers burnt out. 


Many co-operative stores are raided and burnt, or 
their conterts distributed to the crowd. The C.W.S. is 
not a help to capitalism: it is also disliked by many 
shopkeepers. 

Mantua, Padua, Ferrara, Milan, Florence, Rome, 
and other large cities are centres of propaganda, their 
radius the distance a camion may be driven. Floren- 
tines are said to have aided the cause in Botzen: 
usually they keep to Tuscany. From Pisa to the upper 
waters of the Arno they are a public nuisance and a 
danger. For example: to Prato for propaganda in the 
Valle Bisenzio; return by way of Campi about 
9.30 p.m.: few people in the streets, most at home or 
in the local theatres. Some one offends the crew of a 
passing lorry: shots: the lerries drive on, leaving eleven 
people lying in the road, of whom three are dead. 
Later, the fascists of Florence advised the people of 
Campi there must be no public funerals, and gave the 
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Mayor and Council twenty-four hours to resign office. 
These are the methods of Dublin Castle: the conscience 
of a people who will tolerate such things is dead. But 
Campi is only one incident among hundreds, of varying 
vivlence: there was also Foiano della Chiana. 

To grasp the full meaning of events there, cone 
should remember the intense local patriotism and inde- 
pendence of the many little villages born centuries ago 
out of the soil and wresting from it a simple, decent 
living. In their existence co-operative societies, and 
even a Socialist Mayor and Council, are normal stages 
vf evolution: the commune is their life-form. Italian 
capitalism rejects such an organism, so the young men 
arrive. Foiano della Chiana is a paese or country 
district near Lake Trasimene. For weeks an intensive 
campaign had been carried on in the neighborhood by 
fascisti from Arezzo and Florence, and the peasants 
were ripe for retaliation. The Press extracts are as 
follows: Aretine fascist raid, twenty-two of them in a 
camion: the chauffeur a pretty youth from Florence, 
named Dante Rossi. Lunch at Foiano, where reprisals 
were arranged in revenge for the valley’s previous 
reception of the fascisti. Returning to Arezzo the 
camion is ambushed at Renzino by peasants with shot 
guns, axes, pitchforks, sickles, aud sticks: telephone 
and telegraph wires interchanged. Chauffeur wounded, 
camion hits a tree, crew thrown out. Some escape, 
wme wounded: chauffeur finished off with an axe. 
Many peasants wounded, two Socialists and two fascists 
killed. Fifty carabinieri «ome from Arezzo: fifty 
soldiers with machine guns: wounded peasants hide: 
doctors and chemists ordered to report all who apply 
for treatment. 

The next few days were purgatory.  Fascisti 
rained in from all sides on punitive expeditions: 
houses were broken into and searched: peasants hid in 
the fields and were shot ‘‘ whilst trying to escape.’’? Ia 
one cottage some fascists held an inquiry on a woman 
of forty-four, and when she mocked them they shot her 
dead on her own threshold. A camion was driven down 
the road after a boy, shots falling round him until he 
was crushed under its wheels. Stacks and farm 
buildings were burnt, houses devastated, the Mayor’s 
house set on fire, and the carabinieri left it to the 
fascisti. One peasant committed suicide: an embassy 
of villagers sued for peace. The Communist Club was 
soaked with petrol and burnt. Fascist accounts give the 
bill! as nine killed and thirty wounded, but the correct 
figures will never be known. The young chauffeur was 
given an imposing funeral in Florence, with orations 
advising class war; efficient bearers of sticks saw that 
heads were uncovered and due silence kept as hundreds 
ef young men followed the hearse. On their return, 
in squads with flying flags, they thrust their way at the 
quick march through the traffic in the narrow streets, 
looking for trouble, a sorry product of the times, their 
faces a study for the psychologist. 

These, then, are to be the saviors of the old order, 
these young men of the White Army, enthusiastic, 
thoughtless, caring little for life, whether their own or 
that of another ; blacklegs or bullies, honest or ignorant, 
the children of civilization and of war. At present the 
workers are irritated or nonplussed ; their organization 
has been crippled by raids, their places of meeting 
wrecked. But the organization can be remade, and 
in a year or so they will have learnt much from their 
masters. 

One wonders what Coalition Minister will first let 
loose this kind of thing on Glasgow or Cardiff.—Yours, &c., 


Detters to the Editor. 


“MAKING GERMANY PAY.” 


Sir,—So long as the dogma ‘‘ Germany must be made 
to pay according to her capacity ’’ is accepted as the guiding 
principle of Allied policy, the door is left wide open to the 
abuses and the violence against which every man of liberal 
instincts in this country is protesting to-day. While the 
stem of the Upas-tree remains untouched, it is little use to 
try and lop off a branch or two. How many people ever 
take the trouble to analyze that dogma? What do they 
think it means? Pay what? The cost of the war? No single 
natien, or combination of nations, can do that. The rebuild- 
ing of the devastated provinces of Northern France? The 
German Government, with the hearty co-operation of the 
German Trades Unions, have been offering to do so for 
the past two years, and Mr. Dules, formerly American 
member of the Reparation Commission, tells us that up to 
October, 1920, France had not accepted a man or a “ single 
piece of machinery ” for the purpose. Germany has already 
paid, for being defeated, more heavily than any nation has 
ever been called upon to pay since the days of antiquity. 
Her colonies have been taken, her merchant shipping has 
been taken, together with vast quantities of her coal and 
iron, rolling and live stock. Millions of her people have been 
transferred to a foreign yoke. She has been virtually dis- 
armed, by comparison with her neighbors, and must now 
sit quiet while Poles with French connivance seize further 
areas of her diminished territory. She is being bled white 
by an army of occupation which, according to the last 
official figures, has already cost £175 millions sterling, and 
which includes colored troops drawn from Africa and Asia 
(in the middle of last month there were 5,400 in the 
Valatinate alone). And 100,000 of the most helpless section 
of her population were slowly done to death by starvation 
and disease by the prolongation of the blockade during the 
Armistice, in order to compel her wretched Government to 
admit, against all evidence, justice, and reason, that none 
but her late rulers had any responsibility for the war. How 
can material damage done by the German armies in the war 
compare with that? 

And now we calmly accept as a kind of law of the Medes 
and Persians the principle that two generations of German 
men, women, and children shall pay tribute to the former 
adversaries of the Government and the systems they cast 
off nearly three years ago by a revolution as thorough and 
complete as any which history records—our sole anxiety 
being that they shall do so in such a way as not to inflict 
too much inconvenience upon ourselves! The barbarian 
method of slaughtering the men of the vanquished nation 
and carrying the women into slavery may have been more 
drastic. But at least the agony was short. 

To me, and I believe to many thousands, the most fright- 
ful aspect of this story of political folly and moral declension 
is not the inevitable price which will have to be paid by our 
own children and by multitudes of innocent—and even, 
to-day, unborn—people beyond these shores, but that men 
of weight and substance in the State and Church of this 
nation do not arise to denounce the monstrosity of the whole 
conception. Is there no one who will give a moral lead and 
help to recreate the England that we know ?—Yours, «c., 

Cherry Croft, King’s Langley, Herts. E. D. Moret. 
May 10th, 1921. 
THE “END” OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT. 


Sin,—I should like to be permitted to controvert the 
statement in your review of my book, “ The Pageant of 
Parliament,” that I regard Parliament as an end in itself, 
and not a means to an end. What, that having established 
Varliament, we should be content with it, as a plaything, or 
as a monument, without a thought of using it as an agency 
of human progress! If I were rightly adjudged guilty of 
holding so preposterous an opinion, I am afraid I should be 
driven to have no further relations with myself, as a foolish 
fellow. 

But, happily, I do not think it can be said that I have 





R. E. R. 


come to so imbecile a state, as yet. Indeed, the charge is 
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vefuted by the authentic extracts which ycur reviewer, almost 
in the same breath—certainly in the next sentence or two— 
quotes from my book, between inverted commas. I say 
Parliament “is, perhaps, as fine and perfect an instrument 
of democratic government as can humanly be devised.” 1 
say “ Parliament is fully capable of accomplishing whatever 
may be asked of it in the changing thoughts of man, probably 
till the end of all time; and of doing so soberly and slowly, 
with revolutionary rapidity and completeness, as the situa- 
tion demands.” In other words, not only do I see in Parlia- 
ment a means to an end, but I see in it a means to ends 
without end. 

An institution so unfettered and supreme, so plastic in 
the hands of a strong statesman, supported in the House of 
Commons by a majority, can, in my belief, be made the 
legislative or ruling instrument of any possible or probable 
form of democratic government which the future may have in 
store for us, be it Socialist or Communist. The only thing 
I am doubtful about is how it can be made to serve the ends 
of Anarchy or Dictatorship—except by suppressing it. But, 
apart from that, I am convinced that Parliament—-a term 
which is now understood to mean the House of Commons— 
will always be found capable of doing what it is elected to 
do, according to the current and direction of the people's 
political and social desires at any particular time. 

However, “ The Pageant of Pariiament”’ has little, if 
anything, to do with political speculation or philosophy. Its 
chief purpose is, as its title implies, to give a complete and 
comprehensive picture of the life of a Parliament in the dis- 
charge of its manifold duties, and in all its moods, from the 
General Election, when the House of Commons is constituted 
by the electors, and the House of Lords is brought into being 
again by the issue of Writs of Summons from the Sovereign 
to the Peers, until it comes to an end, once more, at the 
dissolution —-Yours, Xc., 

MicuarL MacDonacu. 

149, Abbeville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 4. 

[We are compelled to hold over some letters.—Kditor, 
fur Navion & Toe ATHENEUM.] 


Poetry. 


I.—SAINTES MARIES DE LA MER. 


Tury heard God’s radiant voices in the deserts 

3idding them rise and northern countries seek ; 

Mary and Mary Salomé the meek 

Set sail with fervent eyes to gain new converts, 
Traversed those ancient tempests firm with faith, 
Landed in wail of wind and weeping waves, 

Where the great Rhone breaks free—their holy graves 
Are consecrate and hallowed. Nature’s breath 

Loosed on these savage sands now smoothes their dreams 
In the stern tombs built for them, and at last 

Their souls are freed from their religious fast, 

Their saintly sorrows fled. Ah, true it seems 

Earthly repose descends on these two fair 

Adventurous saints, Stes. Maries de la Mer. 


11.—AIGUES-MORTES. 
THE joyous centuries have gone as cloud 
Slanting across immense and southern skies, 
Borne on the mistral’s violence, but the proud 
Old town persists. Between four walls it lies, 
Ramparts and ponderous gateways. Once the sea 
Filled with fair commerce and tempestuous surge 
Its giant shores. Such memories must be 
The ghostly guards that watch each sun emerge 
Out of the dying plain, and every night, 
Worn with these windy battles, although dead, 
Change medieval guard, give over fight 
With time’s modernity. Their eyes widespread 
Marvel and mock at us; their last crusade 
Ts won in the endurance of their walls; 
Aigues-Mortes their holy cross—and thus is made 
The town impregnable, and silence falls. 


Nancy CUNARD. 





The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 





THURSDAY. 
Tue long continuance of the coal war and the renewed 
menace of extension have damped the spirits of the 
stock markets this week. Even gilt-edged stocks failed to 
maintain their recent good form, though some improvement 
was produced by the news of Germany's acceptance of Allied 
terms. The exchanges have been moving somewhat excitedly. 
The £ touched the $4 mark at one time, but the feature 
has been the continued improvement in the value of the 
iranc and the lira. There has been considerable talk of a 
further lowering of Bank rate, which in some quarters is 
expected next week, the industrial position permitting. 

Tuesday night’s return of public revenue and expendi- 
ture shows an increase of £114 millions in the floating debt, 
Treasury Bili sales exceeding maturities by nearly £44 
millions, and Ways and Means Advances being increased by 
nearly £7 millions. 


Overseas TRADE AND Prices. 

The decline shown by the figures of overseas trade in 
April is serious, but not so serious as might have been 
expected, Exports at £68.3 millions are £7.3 millions worse 
than in March, and imports less than £4 millions lower at 
£30 miilions. As compared with April, 1920, the declines in 
each case are, however, not far short of 50 per cent. on the 
value tigures. The volume of trade as a whole is far below the 
level of 2 year ago, but reduction in prices, of course, plays 
a large part in the fall in the value figures. What allowance 
should be made in the trade value figures for the fall in 
prices during the past twelve months may be roughly gauged 
by a reference to the “‘ Economist ” Index Number of whole- 
sale commodity prices. This Index Number at the end of 
March, i920, was 34 per cent. above the level in force at the 
time of the Armistice; now it is 21 per cent. below. It is 
tair perhaps, as a rough guess, to deduce that something like 
40 per cent. of the decline in the trade value figures, as com- 
pared with a year ago, is accounted for by price changes. 


Gas anpD Exectric Licut Stocks. 

There has been this week an activity, almost worthy 
of being dubbed a “ boom,” in the stocks of English gas 
companies, while the market in electric light companies’ shares 
has also been decidedly cheerful. In these days of uncer- 
tainty, as I have preached ad nauseam on this page, it 
behoves investors, whose limited means dictate caution, to 
scrutinize intrinsic merits of investments more carefully than 
ever. For such investors the gas and electricity supply com- 
panies’ shares are worthy of careful study just now. Below 
1 give a selection of securities, showing recent rises in 
quotations, dividends for the past two years, and yields at 
‘atest prices :— 


Name Share Dividends Lowest Present 
2 of or for years 1921 May 1l, Yield 
Company. Stock. 1919. 1920. todate. 1921. ° 
Gas. £ 8.4. 
Brentford A. Stock 3 3 493 643 413 0 
Do. B. ... wi Stock 28 28 49 604 469 
Do. 4% Deb. Stock 4 + 57 58 618 0 
Commercial 4% . Stock 34 3 47 574 5 4 3 
Gas Light & Coke Stock 3 3 51 554 5 8 0 
Do. 4% Pref. Stock 4 4 564 574 619 3 
South Metropolitan Stock 3 5 594 644 716 0 
Do. 3% Deb. Stock 3 3 46 473 6 6 3 
South Suburban Stock 33 33 57 603 640 
Electric Light. 
Charing Cross, West 
End, &c. wt ove 5 7 8 38 33 10 6 6 
Do. 44% Cum. Pref. 5 44 43 2g 3 710 0 
Chelsea eee eae 5 + 6 23 3h 946 
City of London ... eos 1 13 14 13 1 3-18 1116 0 
Do. 6% Cum. Pref. 1 6 6 13-16 27-32 72 6 
Ccunty of London ia 10 8 8 74 1g 1010 0 
Do. 6% Pref. wis 10 6 6 711-16 8 710 0 
London Electric ... a 3 23 23 2 1 710 0 
Metropolitan _Electric 5 6 1 29-16 3g 10 7 6 
St. James’s & Pall Mall 5 12 12 53 6 10 6 @ 
Westminster Electric ... 5 10 10 43 58 915 0 


‘The outlook for gas companies has been greatly brightened 
by the passing last year of the Gas Regulation Act. The 
upshot of this legislation is, briefly stated, that gas com- 
panies, whose dividends were somewhat curtailed during 
the war, now have an excellent chance of returning at least 
to the pre-war scales of distribution. 

L. J. R. 
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Che GAorld of Books. 


Cutrure and civilization are generally assumed to 
be as thick as thieves—the rise and decline of the one 
accompanying those of the other. But reading Mr. 
Wells’s ‘‘ The Outline of History ’’ makes one doubt 
whether there is anything in it. At any rate, the 
problem opens sufficiently baffling avenues of thought, 
for it certainly ought to follow—and with the Greeks, 
to some extent, it did follow—that the more of a citizen 
a man is, the more of an artist. As a matter of fact, 
the early history of mankind throws doubt on all such 
generalizations. Mr. Wells, for instance, has a summary 
of Worthington Smith’s graphic picture of the home life 
of the Neanderthaler of the Mousterian period, 
squatting and grunting round the cave-fire in small 
herds in the tundra-like conditions chiefly prevailing 
in Western Europe for a period of something like 
200,000 years. There can be little doubt that the 
Neanderthal man was a sticker and he was nothing 
more. In the immense period of time between the 
Heidelberg mandible and the later skulls of the mid- 
Paleolithic this shambling, hirsute, beetle-browed, prog- 
nathous savage changed far less than the climate he lived 
in and the animals he fed on. He was up an alley. 

. * « 

In spite, however, of Worthington Smith and 
Mr. Wells he was a worthy of considerable culture, ‘‘ dis- 
tinctive and highly evolved,’’ as Professor Keith says. 
He knew fire, he buried his dead with ceremony, he had 
theories of immortality, and his co-operative flint fac- 
tories show him to have been an accomplished artisan. He 
was exterminated or superseded (for this separate species 
of mankind suddenly disappeared, like the Brontosaur, 
without leaving any lineage) by the Aurignacians, who 
may have been a kind of Bushmen. Mr. Wells hardly 
leaves a gap between the passing of the Neanderthalers 
and the coming of the Cro-Magnon man, whom he calls 
the “‘ first true men.’’ But the men of Cro-Magnon and 
Grimaldi were pre-eminently peoples of the closing Palzo- 
lithic ages—Solutrian and Magdalenian—-and there are 
wide departures in artistic manner between their art and 
the Aurignacian. The" folk-lore of the modern Bushmen 
—a stagnant offshoot of the Aurignacians—fills seventy- 
seven quarto volumes. Professor Sollas says of them 
that they were a people of solid virtue, of great 
intellectual ability, of a proud love of freedom (‘‘ their 
greatest crime ’’), of refinement of manners and a rare 
esthetic sense, and they were exterminated by the Boers. 
Cro-Magnon art, both of the earlier and later periods, is 








almost notorious. Solutrian flint-workmanship has never 
been excelled except by the late prehistoric Egyptian 
work, thousands of years after, and the method of flaking 
by pressure replaced that of blows. Some of the ivory 
figurines and stone statuettes of this lanky (like the 
Sikhs), massive-brained race, seem to be actually deca- 
dent, over-ripe, over-elaborated in style, while their line 
engravings on bone and particularly their paintings of 
anima!s in the caves (Altamira, Pair-non-Pair, Corbar- 
elle, &c ) have quite literally never been excelled. That 
wonderful bison reproduced in Lord Avebury’s book 
looks as though it could both leap over the moon and 
shoulder it out of its orbit, so matchless is the combina- 
tion of strength and power with lightness and delicacy. 
* % * 

But the Cro-Magnon peoples, for all their long 
tenure of Western Europe, made not a single step out 
of savagery. Cultivation of the earth, the domestication 
of animals, pottery, buildings, a more or less settled 
social organization, &c., were entirely unknown to them, 
and Professor Sellas compares Magdalenian civilization 
with that of the Eskimo. The Neolithic races, again, who, 
with the withdrawal of the glaciers and the invasion of 
humid forests at their heels, followed the migrating herds 
into Cro-Magnon territories, and completely ousted and 
absorbed them, were, if culture and physique are to be 
the criterion, greatly inferior to the conquered. They 
won, not because they were strong in body, but because 
they were a community; not because they could 
kill animals, but because they could tame them; 
not because they could paint rural decorations, but 
because they could sow seeds. And the Neolithic races 
have retained their hold ever since, the British popula- 
tion of to-day being, in spite of all other infiltrations, 
a direct continuation of this ancient stock, though their 
culture, up to the first Egyptian dynasty, is utilitarian 
and commonplace. In spite of the shadowy data and 
the history of some later civilizations (though by no means 
the majority), such a retrospect is authentic, for the 
reason that it embraces incalculably vast periods of 


time 
* * * 


Yer, according to the authorities, the whole process 
of man’s (and indeed of animals’) evolution is ‘‘ an 
affair of the mind.’’ Conquest with the conquering 
races, that is to say, is in virtue of some mental 
superiority, not of itself, and neither the artist nor the 
militarist has been of consequence in the progress of 
peoples. What then are the relations of art and 
literature to a flooding or ebbing civilization? I am not 
to be drawn into so ticklish a controversy, except to say 
the obvious—that they may be and have been of every 
possible shape and size, hostile, marginal, haphazard, 
and so on. Art and literature depend for their 
prosperity upon the value which society sets upon 
the individual. If it sets little, the individual 
may still survive; but he will draw away from 
the society, and thus we have these curious ups and 
downs on both sides. When society is really strong 
enough to rely upon the general by cultivating the 
particular, it will blossom with individuals like a field of 
buttercups, and then we need no longer bother our heads 
about the relations of art to civilization. 

H. J. M. 
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Short Studies. 


PROGRESS. 

Jus over thirty years ago two half-breeds (part Indian, 
part white) in what is now Washington State, and was 
then Washington Territory, decided to go out in search 
of some strayed horses. Many a steer in those days 
eluded the round-up ‘‘ outfits’; many a horse looked 
after itself for a season or two, running wild; but every 
now and then a deliberate hunt would be made for the 
runaways. The search for these horses led the half- 
breeds thirty miles as the crow flies (perhaps double that 
distance by the windings of the way) into Canadian 
territory. Still they kept on upon the trail, noting where 
the strays had loped along in thin woods, broken through 
bushland, halted to browse in some “‘ pocket ’’ where 
feed was lush. 

When their first supplies were finished the half- 
breeds did not return, but ‘‘ lived on the country.’’ They 
had their saddle and pack-horses, blankets, fishing-tackle, 
rifles and ammunition. Of the ammunition they were 
sparing. The ‘‘ fool-hen,’’ a game-bird of the grouse 
family, very plentiful throughout these mountains at the 
season of their trek, can be very closely approached, close 
enough for a well-aimed stick or stone to save a cartridge. 
So one of these ranchers took up a handful of stones which 
he thrust in his pocket as ready missiles for the first 
fool-hen encountered. They were then about thirty miles 
north of the boundary—again, maybe double that dis- 
tance in the windings of the way, up hill and down dale. 
There they found and rounded up the lost horses, and 
drove them back again to their ranch near Colville in 
Washington. Home again, while shaking the remaining 
stall stones out of a pocket, and flicking the dust from 
the corners, one of these half-breeds became highly 
interesting to an onlooker, a friendly white man with 
some knowledge of mineral. ‘‘ Where did you get these 
bits of rock? ’’ he asked. 

The half-breed recalled the day, on the side of Toad 
Mountain, British Columbia, when he went out after fool- 
hens. The last splinters emptied from the corners of his 
pocket were specimens of a high-grade ore, a galena of 
silver and lead, with showings also of gold. Back came 
the two half-breeds with their friend through the passes 
and over the ranges, and staked mineral claims on Toad 
Mountain before saying anything to anyone else. The 
ore was then exhibited, assessment work begun on the 
claims, and a company eventually bought out the owners. 
There was no need to ship out the ore by the long route 
taken when tracing the horses. From Toad Mountain can 
be seen the long blue mirror of the West Arm of Kootenay 
Lake a little way north. That was the natural highway 
of the neighborhood. It was by the Columbia River and 
Kootenay Lake that the first ore-seekers (after the find 
of these two half-breeds became public) came into the 
land. 

Thirty years or so ago the name of Nelson was simply 
‘* the new camp,’’ or ‘‘ the new camp on the West Arm.”’ 
There was a big tent hotel there, divided into two 
portions—joint dining-room and har, and sleeping 
quarters. The cook-stove was under a tall cottonwood 
tree outside. The dormitory was just a row of little iron 
cots, each with a chair between ; and there was a notice 
on the canvas wall: ‘‘ Gents are requested to set on the 
chairs ’’—this because the proprietor wished long life to 
the bed-springs. Opposite that tent hotel a blacksmith’s 
shop was built. There is one there to-day; otherwise, 
everything is changed. Ward Creek that ran between 
the hotel and the blacksmith’s is now the city sewer. 

Later the camp was called ‘‘ Salisbury,’’ and was 
the outfitting, the ‘“‘ jumping-off ’’ place for prospectors 
going into the mountains. Claims were staked and sold, 
and some were worked, some ‘‘ pinched out,’’ some are 
still being worked. Lumber companies ‘ logged ’’ the 
slopes, and saw-mills were erected. The population 
increased until, to a considerable extent, the inhabitants 
could live one upon another. Along the valleys came 
dairy-farmers to supply the town with milk, and small 
farms to supply it with fruit and vegetables. Mineral 





and timber, however, are still the visible means of 
support. There was little rowdyism. The inhabitants 
somewhat resented the arrival of provincial police, 
considering themselves well-fitted to be their own police. 
They saw no objection to a man gainbling if he wished to 
gamble ; they permitted liveliness under the influence of 
whisky. 

Eventually they decided it was better to become an 
incorporated city, and have their own police, than to be 
dictated to from New Westminster; and under the name 
of Nelson the city was incorporated. The writer of this 
nutshell history was just in time to be present at the 
election of the first Mayor (John Houston)—recalls seeing 
him on the balcony of the Hume Hotel, a tall, board 
edifice near the site of the first tent hotel, and the crowds 
cheering, to wake the echoes of the mountains: “ What's 
the matter with Houston? He’s all right!’’ Great 
days, those days of the boom, before automobiles, when 
the high-saddled cayuses raised the dust in Baker Street 
with their quick-loping hoofs! 

That was when log-cabins had taken the place cf 
the tents, and frame houses were beginning to stand 
grandly beside the low, long shacks. There were livery 
stables, where prospectors hired horses to carry them 
into the mountains; there were hardware stores, and 
clothing stores, chiefly of the ‘‘ reach-me-down ’’ variety. 
Then men came with their wives. The other ladies, who 
had arrived before these, were then segregated as 
obnoxious to the eyes of the newcomers, and had orders 
to be home by curfew. A jail was built, and there still 
lives the first guest of that jail. It is one of his claims to 
be considered an “ old-timer.’’ In England a man would 
hardly be introduced with such an episode in his life, 
smilingly mentioned, for credential, but here many 
things are still different. ‘lo have been the first prisoner 


_ seems as good as to have been the first policeman. A 


kindly sentiment lingers for those who were in at the 
birth. 

Draw-poker and stud-poker, faro, and the rest of 
the games of chance, being illegal now, are played in 
secret. The ladies who came in before the wives are not 
even segregated, and are to be seen smiling invitation on 
verandas in their own quarter. They have no quarter 
(in a double sense); they are gone. “ Prohibition ’’ (a 
misnomer) has arrived and made the price of whisky once 
again as great as it was in the old days when difficulty 
of transport made it expensive. Now it is expensive 
because of other risks. Where the reach-me-down shack 
stores stood are stores with plate-glass windows exhibit 
ing lingerie, corsets, ladies’ hats with frill-fralls and 
ribbons, silk pyjamas, trouser-presses. The Hume Hotel 
has bedrooms with bath attached, bedrooms with 
“running hot and cold water’’; and “gents’’ are no 
longer requested not to “ set.’’ on the beds. The Hudson 
Bay Company’s store is a brick building, more like a 
small Selfridge’s than like the visions that arise in our 
minds at the words “ Hudson Bay Company’s Store.”’ 
Only at fair time is the native Indian to be seen, or 
at berry time, with hair in plaits, beaded hat- 
band, bright bandana, and yellow moccasins, peddling 
the wild fruit, staring in the store windows, and then 
gone again. The livery stables are turned into 
motor garages. There are churches, two ‘‘ movie 
houses,’ an opera house, and amateur dramatic 
societies, whist drives, and gossip about the 
morals of the inhahitants—little whispered scandals at 
afternoon tea parties. Where, thirty years ago, mem 
camped and lit their fires, flipped the flapjack, plucked 
the duck, and filleted the trout, the young people sip 
ice-creams across white tables, and rise now and then to 
fox-trot on the hardwood floor. And this little history 
of Nelson is, roughly, the history of the West. 

A few miles out of town all is still much as it used 
to he. Toad Mountain, stately, august, somewhat 
terrible, fringed with tall trees (fool-hens roosting in 
them still, as those who care to leave the side-walks and 
go climbing can discover), and snow shining in its high 
crevices, looks down mute as ever, expressing no opinion 
upon Progress. 

Freperick NIvEN. 


(Copyright in Canada.] 
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Reviews. 


A RUSSIAN 


Russia in the Shadows. 


BOOKSHELF. 


sy H,. G. Weis. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 6s.) 
Bolschewik und Gentleman. Von Rorerr Miuver. (Berlin: 
Reiss. ) 


Drei Monate in Sowjet Russland. Von ARTHUR HOLITSCHER. 
(Berlin: Fischer. 15 m.) 

The Crisis in Russia, Py Arraur 
Unwin. 5s.) 

La République des Soviets. Bilan Heonomique. 
ZAGORSKY. (Paris: Payot. 15 fr.) 

The Groping Giant. By WILLIAM Apams Brown, Jun. 
(Yale University Press; London: Milford. 10s.) 


Owe asks about any thinker or writer who lived at the close 
of the eighteenth century, ‘“ What was his attitude to the 
French Revolution?” Posterity may conceivably ask a like 
question about us, with Russia as the touchstone. For 
interesting as the Revolution is in itself, it has also its 
value as an illuminant, which lights up the faces of the 
spectators. As you watch them and note here the mere dul- 
ness, there the anger and alarm, here the poised curiosity, 
and, again, the eager hope or the embittered disillusion, 
you learn to know the man, and you may sometimes catch 
a revealing glimpse of the nation to which he belongs. 

In this various collection of books about Russia nearly 
every attitude is represented. At one pole stands the young 
American graduate who went through the early phases of 
the Revolution and saw the Koltchak campaign, and came 
out of this strange experience without even suspecting that 
Russia could have any meaning or message for Western 
people, or that capitalistic society is on the defensive, and 
must at least submit to criticism and question. He 
describes his queer adventures (very vividly, it must be said) 
much as a missionary may write a readable book about his 
travels among head-hunters or fetish-worshippers. At the 
other pole stand the two German books, both of them the 
work of men with considerable literary reputations. For 
them Russia has a passionately personal and actual meaning. 
Their own world has been shattered, amid suffering and 
defeat. The victors’ heel is upon them, and the abyss opens 
before them. Russia beckons with her Messianic hope, and 
both of them welcome in Bolshevism the beginning of a new 
civilization, which shall replace the old. The two English- 
men are cooler than the Germans, but less detached than 
the American. They both have a definite purpose in writing. 
It is not to warn us against Bolshevism, still less to incite 
us to it, for neither Mr. Wells nor Mr. Ransome believes 
that it has a direct message for us. They write mainly to 
oppose the frenzied and destructive interventions of the 
Churchill school. 

Mr. Wells brought back from Russia a sharply sketched 
impression. One cannot call it more. He spent only two 
weeks in Russia, and he saw only Petrograd and Moscow. 
Mr. Wells, however, can see in two weeks more than many 
men would see in two years, and he records what he saw 
with abounding vitality. What he saw was ruin, redeemed 
by courage. He describes the ruin, perhaps even with a little 
exaggeration, for Petrograd in its extreme decay is not 
typical of Russia. He laughs at the dogmatism of the 
Bolsheviks, pokes irresistible fun at Marx and Marxism, 
and exposes sharply enough some of the errors of the 
Revolution. But he is in the main sympathetic towards the 
new rulers of the proletarian State, and is convinced that 
they, of all the Russians, are the most likely to evolve 
a tolerable future. Of Lenin and his creative schemes he 
gives a living and memorable sketch. One moral he draws, 
and repeats with telling emphasis throughout the book: the 
ruin that we see to-day is the result less of Communism, 
than of the war, the blockade, and the cruel intervention of 
the West. The chief weakness of the book is that it almost 


ignores the peasant problem, save indeed in the dialogue with 
Lenin. 
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Mr. Ransome writes, of course, with much fuller and 
more detailed knowledge. He is at his best in description, 
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and he has given us in his slight book several vivid pictures 
of life in Soviet Russia. But the scene changes rapidly, and 
what was true of the early months of 1920 is no longer true 
to-day. The whole book is somewhat external, and one 
misses, moreover, any decided point of view. Mr. Ransome 
likes the Bolsheviks, but he is not of them, and he is 
evidently very doubtful of their eventual success or survival. 
But, like nearly every observer, he sees no alternative 
régime, and predicts that if they fall, the result will be chaos. 
The book is valuable to anyone who wishes to follow, stage 
by stage, the evolution of the new world in Russia, but it 
shirks the harder problem of valuation. 

Of the two German books, that of Robert Miller, with 
its arresting title, is a brilliantly written literary pamphlet, 
which aims at contrasting our dying (as he conceives it) 
Western civilization with the new birth of the East. The 
author, one of the most notable of the younger novelists, 
has not been in Russia. He is evidently not by temperament 
a politician or economist, and his elaborate and rather 
artificial style could appeal only to a highly educated public. 
It is precisely this which makes the interest of the brochure 
as a symptom of the deep confusion and uprooting of intel- 
lectual life in Germany. He has evidently been influenced by 
Spengler’s analysis of the decay of our “ Atlantic” civiliza- 
tion, and his prediction of the flowering of a new Pacitic 
civilization. The prospects of Russian Communism in the 
Kast interest him keenly, and he urges his countrymen to 
make haste to find compensation for their lost Empire by 
becoming the spiritual captains, the intellectual aristocracy 
(Geistesadel) of a Bolshevik Hemisphere. Communism is 
succeeding as a concrete creation, and to-day, he argues, 
the practical thing is to be an “ idealogue” and not a man 
of business. 

Miller is no Marxist, but he has the vague sympathy of 
an artist with Communism. For he loathes our wealth- 
ridden society, and shudders at the hand of “ Plutos ” which 
stretches over Parliament and the Press, over art and letters. 
He is full of enthusiasm for Lunatcharsky’s educational 
work, and doubly so because the Bolsheviks have defied 
economics in order to squander their scanty resources on 
the intensive enlightenment of the masses. But the real 
attraction of Bolshevism for him is the type of character 
which it represents. The Bolsheviks, he insists, are more 
interesting than Bolshevism. The “ gentleman ” who stands 
as the fine flower of “ Atlantic” civilization represents for 
him an ideal of passivity. He is bound by the rules of the 
game. He is the flower and not the tree. He exists against 
the irrelevant background of the masses. Action he feels, 
as Goethe did, to be an offence to his distinction. The best 
type of our civilization has renounced the thought of 
moulding it. He is merely a by-product of its wealth-getting 
materialism, and therefore his outlook is evolutionist and 
‘ passivist.”. The Bolshevik, on the other hand, with his 
Eastern naiveté, is an activist. Revolution is for him poetic 
creation. He stands among the masses, as one of them, and 
his aim is to lead and to shape them. His motto is action. 
‘ Bolshevism is not really Communism. It is the argument : 
men suffer, therefore act.” It tends, in short, to the making 
of a new intellectual aristocracy, whose principle will be, 
not the correctitude of the gentleman, but creative activity. 
Such in outline is this clever, sophisticated, and irresponsible 
paynphlet. The flame of the Russian torch casts strange 
reflections, and Robert Miller succeeds in telling us more 
about Germany than he tells us about Russia. 
hammer is tired of being anvil. 

Arthur Holitscher reflects in a much sincerer and 
simpler form something of the same attitude. He believes 
that Europe is at the opening of a generation of strife and 
devastating war to decide the problems which the Bolsheviks 
were the first to state. He went to Russia as a sympathizer, 
and he has returned without total loss of his illusions. 
He describes poignantly the heroism. of that creative 
struggle which for Robert Miller is a mere phrase. Yet 
the main note is one of disappointment. He went to Russia 
to seek a religion, and he found a party. Tt is the failure 
to make a living, pervasive thing of the social, early 
Christian spirit of Communism which he finds distressing, 
| and by comparison he passes lightly over the economic 
| breakdown, which he ascribes mainly to the blockade and 
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the civil war. He saw too much of the Bolshevik Marthas, 
anxious and cumbered with transport and food crises. On 
such matters he writes no better than the Englishmen who 
have visited Russia. But in all that he has to say about the 
spiritual and intellectual side of the new Russian life, his 
book, in its sympathy, its honesty, and its depth, is by far 
the best that we have read. No one else has attempted an 
account so full as his of the new tendencies in art and 
education. Other writers have produced abler essays on the 
politics and economics of the Revolution, but there is here 
a rare humanity, the spirit of a troubled, questioning mind, 
for whom the problems of the Revolution are actual and 
living, as they are not for Englishmen. The book, moreover, 
is surpassingly truthful, both in feeling and expression, and 
it is written vividly and with skill. As a study of the actual 
Russian problem the weakness of this book is the same as 
that of Mr. Wells—it ignores the peasants. 

Mr. Brown is a young graduate of Yale who went to 
Russia as a Y.M.C.A. worker, and landed in Moscow as the 
November Revolution was breaking out. He afterwards got 
to the German front as the army was breaking up, and 
finally travelled up and down Siberia under the Koltchak 
régime. He is a child in politics, but he mixed with all sorts 
of men, and he describes his strange experiences sincerely 
and well. The book, of course, is years out of date, but as 
a picture of the early chaos of the Revolution it has its 
historical value. 

Professor Zagorsky’s study of the economic breakdown of 
Russia is “ White” propaganda, but it is a competent piece 
of work, based entirely on official Soviet statistics. It is 
dull reading, and figures are handled with a steady 
determination to prove that every phase of the present ruin 
is due to Communism alone. That is merely to ignore the 
really interesting social problem. For everyone knows that 
much of the ruin is due to the war, the blockade, and the 
civil war. Even the statistics, which generally reveal the 
tendency to ruin sharply enough before 1917, prove that. 
A serious economist would try to discover how much of the 
ruin is due to the direct operation of Communist theories. 
The book, however, is invaluable to a critical reader for the 
sake of the statistics which it contains. 





THE 


The Tale of Terror. 
net.) 


HAIR-RAISER. 


By EpitH BiIRKHEAD. (Constable. lis. 
Ir would be interesting to speculate whether the Fat Boy, 
when he wasn’t either eating or sleeping, ever read; if he 
did, there can be little doubt that he employed his well- 
nourished leisure on some of those tales which did for 
our ancestors’ nerves what the ‘Grand Guignol ” does for 
ours. The Fat Boy’s desire to make fiesh creep was on a 
sound English tradition. Miss Birkhead goes a little far, 
perhaps, when she would include the Gilgamesh epic, the 
Book of Job, and the story of Babel in her category: the 
student will go astray unless he remembers that the real 
distinction of the horrible story is that the horror is the 
main purpose of the author; it must not be incidental, as it 
is in great literature. It will only cause confusion if we do 
not distinguish between ‘“ Macbeth” and “ Barbastal, the 
Magician of the Bloody Ash”; and while one sympathizes 
with Miss Birkhead’s desire to dignify her theme by link- 
ing it with the great masterpieces of literature, she is safer in 
connecting the tale of terror not with “ Genesis ’’’ or Job, 
but with the horror-drama of Webster or Tourneur, which 
itself may derive from the Herod episodes in the medieval 
mystery-plays. 

Her essay is chiefly concerned with the fiction of which 
Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto” is the earliest, and Poe's 
short stories the finest, example; that is, with the well- 
defined branch of literature, generally prose-fiction, whose 
object is to thrill with terror and dismay. Occasionally it 
has been practised by men of great genius, and it is possible 
that Henry James would never have written “ The Turn of 
the Screw ” had not Mrs. Radcliffe written “ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho”: and Miss Birkhead notices that Joseph 
Conrad employs and indefinitely enhances the horror of a 
device used previously by Wilkie Collins. There is, of course, 





no comparison between the work of such real magicians as 
Hawthorne or Conrad and the mechanical, antiquarian 
efforts of Walpole and Lewis; the real master of terror can 
do more with a half-heard footfall, or a blown leaf on an 
unknown road, than another man can accomplish with a 
regiment of phantoms. Of all the early “ Gothic” novels 
few can be read with any real excitement to-day, except 
“ Vathek,” which derived more from Antony Hamilton 
than from Walpole or Mrs. Radcliffe, and happened to be 
written by a man for whom the macabre and the sinister had 
other than a merely decorative life. Pretence is the real fault 
in those strange books which Miss Birkhead catalogues with 
such exemplary diligence, the books which Catherine Morland 
had studied overmuch, and which gave an outlet to those 
unreasoning instincts which rationalism sought to ignore or 
to destroy. There are, however, exceptions. Mrs. Radcliffe 
herself is by no means despicable: her habit of explaining 
her mysteries is tiresome, one resents it in the end ; and she 
so often explains that her ghost is not really a ghost, that 
one fails to believe in her unexplained mysteries. Still, she 
does contrive at times a sense of the awful; she succeeds 
in persuading the reader that the commonplace is not alto- 
gether easy to understand, that terror exists even if it too 
often is fed on illusion. She has not, however, the power 
nor the sudden flashes of style which mark the work of 
Maturin, the Irish parson-dramatist, whose hero, Sebastian 
Melmoth, has excited the admiration of Balzac, of Rossetti, of 
Thackeray, of Baudelaire, and of Oscar Wilde. It would be 
absurd to say that ‘“ Melmoth”’ is easy to read: its length, 
its unrestrained rhetoric, its amazing prolixity make it as 
difficult as ‘“ The Young Cyrus ”; but it is a book which one 
is glad to have read, if only for the sombre music of some of 
its loftier passages and the sudden felicity of certain 
phrases: ‘“ All colors disappear in the night, and despair 
has no diary.” Maturin was a far more effective author than 
Lewis, whose reputation rested very largely on the supposed 
obscenity of ‘“ The Monk,” and whose vulgarity is far more 
offensive than the bombast to which Maturin too often 
succumbs. 


Miss Birkhead rather strangely includes Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams” among tales of terror. It would 
surely have been more to the point to discuss 


Thackeray’s “ Catherine,” especially considering its bearing 
on the work of Ainsworth and Lytton, both of whom are 
included. Properly, stories of murder should, we think, be 
excluded, unless, as in ‘‘ Markheim,” the author's intention 
is obviously to give one the “ grue”’ peculiar to the novel 
of terror. ‘‘ Caleb Williams” is a political tract, just as 
“ Catherine ” is a literary tract : but the latter deserves men- 
tion just as does “ Northanger Abbey,” as it marks the revolt 
against a method of exalting murder which inspires some of 
the later tales of horror. ‘ Frankenstein,” on the other 
hand, has a real claim to be included. It is the most success- 
ful of the terrible tales which sprang from the great 
rhetorical efforts of Lewis and Maturin. Its severity, its 
bold sense, its monstrous reason make it unparalleled. It is 
the spirit of Voltaire moving among the ghosts, and, in a 
way, it anticipates the rise of the scientific horror which is 
employed so skilfully by Mr. Weils in certain short stories ; 
and such novels as ‘“ The War of the Worlds” and “ The 
Island of Dr. Moreau ” recall the bleak discomfort and dis- 
order of Mrs. Shelley’s “ The Last Man,’ a book unduly 
neglected, and scarcely praised enough by Miss Birkhead. 

After Mrs. Shelley, the novel of terror never relapses into 
the mere gallimaufry of corpses, spectres, bleeding nuns, and 
sinister inquisitors. It gradually becomes more terrible, or less 
panoplied with the apparatus of terror. Lytton’s ‘‘ Haunters 
and the Haunted,” which was published in 1859, is perhaps 
the first story in England where one feels the beginning of 
that genuine thrill which supernatural machinery, however 
cleverly contrived, can never give by itself. But before 
Lytton there had arisen in another continent an author whose 
masterpieces are still unrivalled. No one who has read Poe 
in childhood can forget the extraordinary difference between 
his horror and the horrors of even good ghost-stories, like 
Scott’s ‘““My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror.’ Poe’s secret is not 
altogether easy to analyze: but Miss Birkhead lays her 
finger on one of his chief means of success when she says he 
tries “ to induce belief by beginning with a circumstantial 
narrative of everyday events, and by proceeding to relate the 
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most startling phenomena in the same calm, matter-of-fact 
manner.” The early Gothic novelists forgot that the mind, 
keyed up to the wonderful and the unexpected, was less 
likely to be terrified by magnificent and terrible monsters in 
monstrous surroundings than by lesser terrors when seen 
amid everyday scenes. A knock on the door is enough, as 
Shakespeare showed in ‘“ Macbeth,” to make suspense 
unbearable. Poe—he has no rivals here, save the Le Fanu 
of “Uncle Silas” and “Through a Glass Darkly” 
and Conrad—makes suspense out of -any incident in 
life, and all his suspense is intolerable. In every story 
of his the reader lies in the pit, and the catastrophe 
approaches like the pendulum. In this fashion the tale of 
terror reached a climax, and one must defend Poe if one 
is to defend the horrifying in art. 

Miss Birkhead’s book is valuable as a catalogue, and 
she gives summaries of many little known tales, as well as 
of others well known, such as “ Northanger Abbey ”’ ; but she 
does not attempt much direct criticism. Yet the subject is 
certainly worthy of investigation ; we should have liked her 
to give some defence of the terrible, and also some explana- 
tion of the pleasure which people take in it. It is probably 
the lowest form of esthetic pleasure, except perhaps the 
laughter engendered by mere practical jokes. Historically, 
in English literature, it is possible that all tales of terror 
are really a development of the theme of the Bad Man, which 
Shakespeare used in “ Richard III.,” who speaks in accents 
which recall at times the great bombast of Herod in the 
Nativity plays. Together with the wicked King goes the 
figure of the wicked magician—there is a play of Gil Vicente’s 
in which the hero is an apostate monk—and gradually we 
have the rise of the strong, Nietzschean egotist who reached 
his romantic apogee in the heroes of Byron, and a touch of 
comic eminence in the Esmé Amarinth of “ The Green 
Carnation.” 

In the Middle Ages, however, and in most great 
literature, this evil hero is only a minor character in the 
drama or story: it remained for the age of reason to exalt 
wickedness into prominence and to use horror with no 
thought of purging the emotions. The most typical of these 
sublimated Herods is not mentioned by Miss Birkhead— 
Southey’s strange hero, Kehama, who, in “ The Curse of 
Kehama,”’ reaches a height of egotism undreamed of by the 
less-blooded individualists of a later age. Now while the 
hero of the terrible tale was this kind of half-godlike, half- 
devilish figure, the horrors piled up in the story seemed in 
keeping: the whole atmosphere was too abnormal for one’s 
reason to be really outraged. The later artists, Poe, Lytton, 
even Hawthorne in his gentle way—though Miss Birkhead 
is stretching her category by including “ The Scarlet Letter ” 
—make the horror far more dreadful by their choice of very 
ordinary human beings for the victims. There is no monster 
of wickedness, as a rule, in these later stories: the people, 
from Le Fanu’s dreadful governess to James’s horrible butler, 
are commonplace—the evil which fills the story is far more 
devilish, far more natural. There, perhaps, is the ethical 
excuse for even the worst of Poe’s. Horrible things do happen 
in the world: we all need to remember the lesson of 
Browning’s “ Gold Hair at Pornic,” that the heart of man is 
wicked. Now the average man gets used and blunted to 
horrors, and from use to excuse is a short step. So here is 
a purpose of these worst tales, tales which seem to have no 
object but to disgust or to repel—by repelling us they force 
us to consider the horrors which remain unaltered, 
customary—horrors of war, horrors of industrialism, horrors 
of family cruelty, and from considering these horrors one 
may go on to a determination to end them. 





THE DEAD HAND. 


Historical Jurisprudence. By Pav. 
Vol. I. (Oxford University Press. 16s. net.) 


Ix the development of a philosophic foundation English 
jurisprudence lags far behind the systems of the Continent. 
Where France can point to men like Duguit and Saleilles, 
Germany to Gierke and Stammler, Austria to Eugen Ehrlich, 
we ourselves are still in the midst of the great Benthamite 
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stream. Obliquely, indeed, we seem one day likely to cross 
it; for the work of Pollock and Maitland, of Figgis in 
political science, and Graham Wallas in social psychology, 
seems likely, in the future, to make our lawyers dig deeper 
foundations than they have thus far been willing to do. 
Nor is that all. Our Common Law is already the parent 
of some three healthy children; and in America the noble 
work of Pound and Wigmore and, above all, of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, is compelling even the practical advocate to look 
beyond the dicta of a court or the clauses of statutes for 
the real meaning of law. 

Here the appreciation of the change in legal perspective 
is more slow in coming; but in this elaborate introduction 
to what is to be a monumental treatise Sir Paul Vinogradoff 
endeavors to repair our relative deficiency. Few men can 
have been more greatly prepared for the task. The pupil 
of Mommsen and the friend of Maitland, a professor both 
in Moscow and in Oxford, half the legal experience of Europe 
has passed within his purview. Yet it cannot be said that 
the result is worthy of our expectations. Professor 
Vinogradoff belongs to that historical school which has 
accepted the inheritance of Sir Henry Maine, while freeing 
itself, largely in the light of such work as that of Rivers, 
from the limits of his facile methodology. He is, that is to 
say, at once infinitely more scrupulous as to generalization 
and infinitely more exact in the weighing of authorities. 
But where every chapter of Maine is a miracle of inspired 
suggestiveness, Sir Paul, in this volume at least, does not 
get far beyond a monumental proof of the complicated 
origins of law. Like the great modern founder of his school, 
Savigny, he is impressed with the way in which law is rooted 
in the past, and sceptical, as a consequence, of its develop- 
ment as a product of conscious and immediate will. His 
trust is obviously in the slow pressure of long tradition 
rather than the present determination which forces that 
tradition into new categories. 

The result is what has always occurred with the his- 
torical school of jurisprudence. It has its eyes in the past 
rather than in the present. It comes to regard the law as 
something that is, in its elements, beyond the power of con- 
scious human creation. It builds its foundations upon 
popular inertia, the habit of obedience, the sentiment of our 
moral inheritance. The ideal type of law is therefore custom, 
and it regards legislation with suspicion, as instinct with an 
immediacy out of accord with the true nature of social facts. 
It thus seems to be remote from the rigid apriorism which 
has been characteristic of Benthamism. It refuses to accept 
a doctrine of natural rights. It measures the present against 
the past, and, like Burke, is “ willing to venerate where it 
is unable presently to comprehend.” 

There is a real truth inherent in this doctrine, and 
Sir Paul has made the most of it in his criticism of opposing 
schools. But, after all, the weapon it wields is valuable 
rather for what it denies than for what it affirms. It has 
overthrown the search for an ideal law of nature so typical 
of the eighteenth century; but it has given us nothing to 
put in its place. And, as a consequence, it is decisively 
unfavorable to innovation. That which had a meaning in 
the past, it invests with sanctity merely because it is old. 
It allows the temper of yesterday to control the hopes of 
to-morrow. It sanctions, for example, an antiquated con- 
ception of private property, not because our notions of 
property require it, but because Coke on Littleton has a vast 
tract of historic experience behind it. It sanctions, similarly, 
an antiquated notion of sovereignty merely because, in the 
seventeenth century, the present theory was an admirable 
weapon against the encroachment of the Royal prerogative. 
It sustains an obsolete view of the nature of a corporation 
because the development of modern business enterprises is 
too recent to have affected legal categories in terms of case 
law. The past, that is to say, is for the historical jurist 
not less an a priori dogma than the law of nature to his 
predecessor. 

The jurisprudence of the nineteenth century was con- 
ceived in narrowly individualist terms; that of our own day 
must be stated in the categories of a collectivist State. That 
is why the future of jurisprudence seems to lie with men 
who, like Pound in America and Ehrlich in Austria, are con- 
cerned, above all, with the immediate relations of law and 
life, and are willing to translate the experience of our own 
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generation into its terms. They look less to the abstract 
substance of law than to the way in which it works. They 
insist that the law must be regarded as a social institution 
capable of improvement by present intelligence; and they 
are therefore not less eager to discover the mechanisms of 
change than to preserve the existing scheme. They are thus 
more anxious about the purpose it is the business of law to 
serve than about the means by which it is enforced. Their 
legal maxims are never inflexible and final, but always 
capable of modification to the new environments they con- 
sistently encounter. For the life of the law, they know well 
enough, has been less in logic than in experience; and the 
last six years has convinced them that the most dangerous 
mistake a lawyer can commit is to equate that experience 
with antiquity. 





SCHOOL HISTORY BOOKS. 


Readings in English Social History. Vol. I., to 1272; 
Vol. IT., 1272-1485. By R. B. MorGcan, M.Litt. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. net each.) 


TuEse little anthologies, gathered from contemporary 
literature, were designed by their editor for the use of 
schools. He has, he tells us, * endeavored to select from 
contemporary writers pen-pictures of the country and its 
inhabitants throughout the centuries: their mode of life. 
their food and clothing, their games and recreations, their 
feastings and their burials, their modes of fighting on land 
and sea, their laws and customs, their education, their 
instinct for trade, their pageants and their music, their joys 
and their sorrows; in fact, all that goes to make what we 
call ‘life.’ ”’ 

We wish we could believe that a confession that 
Mr. Morgan has given his humane idea an _ excellent 
form would commend his little books to the educa- 
tional authorities. For probably there is not a 
teacher whose task it is to throw light for children 
on the ways by which England came to be where 
it is but regards the conventional school histories with 
contempt and despair. Those histories are suitable, in a 
measure, if their notion is that what the country pays for 
in education is for little minds to be set towards the adoration 
of a flag-pole. That, we know, with a variation in the objec- 
tive of no intrinsic consequence, is what the German educa- 
tionists desired, and aimed at more directly and with a more 
disastrous single-mindedness than we need ever fear at 
home. For its purpose, such training of children is scientific 
enough, without doubt, but it is not the teaching of history, 
and it is not education. It does not make the young mind 
grow, but sets it to an old mould. It is, to put it frankly, 
taking-in the innocent with a confidence trick. 

Moreover, probably it is not what the majority of 
parents pay for. Yet it is also true that few parents, if asked 
for their opinion of the usual school history books, would 
object to them, though they themselves had been turned 
definitely from the study of history by an early and nasty 
taste of it in the form of just such books. And with deplor- 
able results; for now, incapable of understanding the 
national problems which confront them, they are at the 
mercy of every plausible and rhetorical charlatan who does 
not care what the future of his country may be so long as he 
is all right now. 

Yet any parent who would naturally refuse to read one 
of his child’s school histories for fun, thus proving its 
worthlessness, would find that these little volumes of 
Mr. Morgan’s so arouse his curiosity that the odds 
are that he would ask for more of their kind. He would 
note the sources from which Mr. Morgan’s bright examples 
were quoted, and take an early opportunity of expanding 
his acquaintance with a new and unexpected pleasure. 

History is as barren as heraldry unless it is made to 
reveal human life as a continuous growth, gaining knowledge 
and will to mould its cireumstances. Our knowledge is still 
meagre and our impulses not under full control, as the 
present insistence on larger and larger cemeteries shows ; but 
Mr. Morgan’s excerpts: from the Account Rolls, the 
Court Rolls, the Guildhall Letter Books, and the 





Icelandic Sagas, and from such well-known authorities 
as Asser, Stow, Froissart, the Paston Letters, and Holin- 
shed, would convince even a child that though we may not 
yet have got very far, we are, maybe, doing a little better 
than we were. For these books reveal to children the 
essential clue in the reading of history: that history is the 
continuous record of man’s experiments with life, and that 
its lessons therefore are of vital and immediate consequence. 





THE 


Orphan Dinah. By 
9s. net.) 


ILLUSION OF THE NOVETi. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Heinemann, 


A Tale that is Told. By FREDERICK NIVEN, (Collins, 
9s, net.) 
Ir is a sad fact that the poor thing called 


education has succeeded cnly in clipping men’s _per- 
sonalities to one pattern, and that a precious poor one. Go 
back to the old men of seventy or eighty in remote country 
places, and you will find racy gifts of speech and a driving- 
force that seems to vanish under the efforts of the school- 
master. The two new novels by Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Niven 
illustrate this, for in both there is one outstanding figure, 
original, humorous, racy. And each of these is an old man 
surrounded by a group of younger folk who are all, in the 
words of Mr. Phillpotts, “ twilight sort of men.’ It is a 
piece of true observation on the part of these two writers, 
for just as the sensible, well-fed breed of English people is 
said (maliciously, but truthfully) to produce the dullest 
women on earth, so the education for material success and 
training in prudence and politeness have bleached out of the 
human stuff the very thing, personality, that gives meaning 
to the whole man. We have paid dearly for the three r’s. 

Mr. Phillpotts is like a shopman who goes on cutting 
off dress-lengths from a bale of stuff of uniform color 
and quality. Year after year his annual novel is well up to 
standard, yet his material has to be made out of his thoughts, 
and is produced by no mechanism. Probably the secret of his 
endurance lies in the fact that he does not agonize too much 
over that supreme triumph of the artist, the skill of simple 
line that means, for all its apparent ease, such pruning and 
carving, such expenditure of creative energy. Mr. Phillpotts 
tells a plain tale about plain country people, about their 
bargains, their love-matches, their wills and quarrels. He 
never cuts much below the rind to test the secrets 
of consciousness. Nor, in fact, does he, for all his Dartmoor 
lore, express that close intimacy with toil which is probably 
nearer to the peasant’s being than anything else. He is, at 
the back of him, a spectator and a townsman, though he 
loves the country scene, and, possibly, knows better than the 
ploughman how the light plays on it. That is, no doubt, the 
reason that his peasants often argue as though they had read 
Locke on the Understanding 

Yet often, as in Joe Stockman in “ Orphan Dinah,” Mr. 
Phillpotts gets hold of a quaintly selfish bit of life. Then he 
enjoys himself, and so does his reader. Stockman is an old 
egotist, with a charitable tongue that takes in most of his 
neighbors, and a toiling, ugly daughter. He reminds one of 
the farmer who slept till nine o'clock every day, but who 
always said to his wife: “ You just get up and milk, my 
dear, while I lie in bed and think out the day’s work.” 
Stockman, too, gets the uttermost out of everyone—and is 
regarded by his neighbors as a saint. Soosie-Toosie, his 
daughter, and Palk, her wooer, are a pair worthy to stand 
as a foil to him. How is this for a lover's speech? “ The 
light of the house! And ‘tis the light that be far more to 
the purpose than the candlestick. I can speak to you 
straight, Susan, because I’m as ugly as sin myself, and not 
afraid of it. I didn’t have the choosing of my face, and my 
Maker didn’t ax me what I’d like to look like come I grew up. 
And same with you.” Was ever woman in this humor 
wooed before? Beside these, the other pairs of lovers rouse 
but faint interest. As to observation, two points are 
noteworthy: first, that country people are extremely 
interested in each other’s affairs, giving advice and 
enjoying complications in a most human manner: and, 
second, the manner of thought is, in the older men, a matter 
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of church teaching and convention, in the younger it is not 
untouched by revolt. Mr. Phillpotts excels in showing the 
slow, country humor, and occasionally in revealing primitive 
passion, as in that great novel, “ The Mother.” This fire is, 
however, absent from “ Orphan Dinah.” 

The only outstanding figure in “ A Tale that is Told” 
is again an old man, the Reverend Thomas Grey, D.D., a man 
great in the pulpit, whose famous “flight of the Israelites ” 
sermon, when combined with a noble pose, got him a call 
from an American church. How he ate the sweetbread 
patties, how he swung a mashie in the vestry, and allowed 
his complimentary photograph to be taken are described 
with such life-likeness that one would swear this man comes 
straight from nature and is no product of a man’s brain. 


Yet, as a fact, the Reverend Thomas Grey is_ not 
actually so much in line with Mr. Niven’s aim as 
certain others of the more shadowy people in the 
book. “A ‘Tale that is Told” cannot be judged 


as a portrait gallery. It is nothing of the sort; it is an 
attempt to get close to consciousness, and especially to 
express by art that strange feeling of the unity of all exist- 
ence, of the oneness of impulse that produces the generations. 
Through the eyes of the bookseller in Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, Mr. Niven would fain bring home to us the sense 
that all the generations of life are no more than 
the unrolling of a continuous _ scroll. Regarded 
thus, the Reverend Thomas is almost out of the picture, so 
warmblooded and abounding in desire is his egotism. The 
rest, the Grey boys, the shadowy Florence, the still more 
enigmatic Marjory, the “alabaster” conundrum of polite- 
ness and unconscious humbug that is Mrs. Grey, are far 
more in keeping with the purpose of this dreamlike book. 





Horeign Piterature. 


SOME RECENT FRENCH POETRY. 
Le Voyage des Amants. Var JULES RoMAINs. 
Revue Francaise. 6 fr. 75.) 
Chants du Désespéré. Par CHARLES VILDRAC. 
Revue Frangaise. 6 fr.) 


(Nouvelle 


(Nouvelle 


Elégies. Par GeorGEs DunNAMEL. (Mercure de France. 5 fr.) 

Alcools. Par GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE. (Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. 6 fr. 75.) 

Poemes. Par HENry J. M. Lever. Précédés dune Conversation 


de MM. LEON-PAUL FARGUE et VALERY LARBAUD. (Maison 
des Amis des Livres. 15 fr.) 


Turse tive books of French poetry have been gathered 
together by the purest hazard ; and it is rather curious that 
they happen to be, if not precisely representative of French 
poetry at the present moment, at least fairly symptomatic 
of its condition. 

They are the work, all of them, of the oldish young 

men, or the youngish old men. That is to say their authors 
had made a definite appearance above the horizon before the 
war. Ten years ago they were the younger generation. 
To-day ? 
M. Duhamel is famous throughout the world, deservedly 
famous. But not as a poet. His war books, which are 
classics in their kind, showed that prose was his medium ; 
and his latest story, ‘“ Confession de Minuit,” reassured 
those who feared that his profound reaction to the war might 
carry him into the ranks of propagandist journalism. His 
poetry, however, does not reach the level of his prose. 
Possibly the reason may be that most of the poems in this 
book were written before the war, when M. Duhamel was an 
Unanimist, and his sympathy with human destinies was still 
rather a dogma than a reality. Except for the four little 
“ballads ”’ at the end, which are short tales of the wounded, 
like those of “ Vie des Martyrs,” put for no very cogent 
reason into a fairly regular unrhymed verse, the “ Elégies ’’ 
belong in merit, if not in fact, to M. Duhamel’s production 
before the war. 

We may, therefore, consider the verses of MM. Duhamel, 
Romains, and Vildrac together as specimens of the poetry 
of Unanimism, after it had outgrown its doctrinaire begin- 








nings. The original theory was based on the fact of the 
group consciousness. M. Romains, who was its most dog- 
matic exponent, expanded the group consciousness into a 
kind of industrial pantheism: cities, streets, railway trains 
—all had souls. Where the fact ended and the metaphor 
began no one could ever be quite certain. MM. Vildrac and 
Duhamel never carried the doctrine so far as M. Romains ; 
in them one was conscious chiefly of a vague social pantheism, 
and perhaps rather more of the vagueness than the pantheism. 

After ten years we find them, as poets, much what they 
were before. In them all there is the old vagueness; the 
perceptible difference is that MM. Vildrac and Duhamel 
seem to have become more positively humanitarian, while 
M. Romains has retained (perhaps with something of an 
inventor's amour propre) most of the old technicality. In 
his book we constantly meet phrases of this kind :— 


“La rue, en effet, se charge de uous 
Et nous mene au pont et nous le propose 
Sur un ton de conseil arbitraire.’’ 


In all three, I must add, there is a good deal of the influence 
of M. Paul Claudel. It is not a very healthy one. 

Now humanitarianism, or let us call it simply love, is 
a very fine motive indeed in human life, and it can be a 
very powerful literary motive. It is obvious that M. Duhamel 
would never have known all that he knows about wounded 
men unless he had loved them. The exquisite tenderness of 
his observation of them was a moral quality which, by the 
simplest of alchemies, became an artistic virtue. That he 
had a motive for seeing did him infinite honor as a man; as 
a writer his power derived from the fact that he saw. He 
saw exactly, he saw subtly, and he saw innumerable things 
that no one had ever seen before. What he saw moved him 
deeply, and when he told us of these little things we alsu 
were deeply moved. But his love for the men he tended was 
not the cause of his excellent writing ; he might have loved 
them every whit as much and been vague about them. Very 
possibly, if he had not been a doctor and thereby trained 
to minute observation of a particular kind of reality, all his 
love would not have enabled him to see clearly. It was the 
unusual combination of love, plus the scientific habit, plus 
a certain gift of literary expression, that worked the miracle. 

Humanitarianism is love of a rather peculiar kind; it 
is love without a definite object. Dostoevsky remarked that 
humanitarians were mostly liars, because it was absolutely 
impossible to love all men. You could only love men when 
you did not see them. The humanitarianism of the 
Unanimists seems to have been something of this kind. At 
any rate, it is extremely hard to obtain through their 
writing—M. Duhamel’s prose excepted—any solid glimpse of 
whom and what they love. Instead of a sight of the object 
we have a sense that they are in a state of loving, suffering 
(the cynic might say) from chronic tender-heartedness. That 
is a very dangerous condition for a poet to be in, and it is 
doubly dangerous for poets who have a theory which absolves 
them from keeping their eye upon the object. They can 
hardly prevent themselves from laying all the emphasis on 
the lover and none on the loved ; they are doomed to become 
sentimental egoists. 

It would be difficult to make out that Unanimism in 
poetry has produced anything better than sentimental 
egotism ; and even if, as in the case of MM. Duhamel and 
Viidrac, we find the personalities rather attractive, it is 
more because we approve their sentiments than because we 
realize their persons. When M. Vildrac declares that— 

“La victoire d’ici bas n’était pas, hélas, 
La ripaille et la bamboula 
Des impénitents impunis, 
Sur le plus grand charnier du monde ; 
Ni ces bateleurs jouant les Bismarck 
Ni les Sénégalais dans la maison de Goethe; 
Ce n’était pas des noms de képis et de bottes 
Donnés aux grandes rues des villes, 
Ni la bétise nationale épanouie. 
“La victoire (ici et de la-bas 
Mon ami tué, c’était toi vivant!” 
we are aware that he is speaking home-truths that demand 
no small courage to utter in France; but we are not aware 
of any poetry. We will welcome M. Vildrac into our city 








of the soul, but not as a poet; he is a good man. Those 
conditions are not contradictory. I myself hold with 
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Coleridge that all great poets are good, but never goody. 
But not all good men who write verses are good poets. In 
this book the only claim to the rarer title put forward by 
M. Vildrac that is worth considering is contained in these 
four lines, describing the place where he would be :— 
“La lumieére y est furtive 

Et aussi la pluie douce ; 

Et un seu! olseau parfois 

Interroge le silence.”’ 
It is a very slender claim, if we are to be honest, and not 
also sentimental. It is a pity that M. Vildrac was not trained 
to be a doctor. 

In M. Apollinaire (who was killed in the war) we have 
as it were the reverse of the medal. M. Apollinaire was not 
at all good; he rather went in for being wicked. I seem to 
remember that he was reckoned a pillar of a very loosely 
connected group of poets, which included the late author 
of * Monsieur du Paur ” and M. André Salmon, and labelled 
itself, or perhaps was labelled by others, the “* Fantaisistes.” 
Their theory of life was “ Fay ce que vouldras”’; their 
practice of poetry tended towards nonsense rhymes. 
Nonsense rhymes can be very delightful, provided that no 
one maintains that they contain, like Gérard de Nerval’s 
lobster, the secrets of the universe. ‘“ Alcools” is a book 
oi nonsense rhymes. Some are pretentious, and they are 
oppressive ; others are slight, and these are charming. This 
is the kind of thing :— 

‘*Longtemps au pied du perron de 
La maison ou entra la dame 
Que j’avais suivie pendant deux 
Bornes heures & Amsterdam 
Mes doigts jeterent des baisers. 
“Mais le canal était désert 
Le quai aussi et nul ne vit 
Comment mes baisers retrouverent 
Celle & qui i’ai donné ma vie 
Un jour pendant plus de deux heures. 
‘Je la surnommai Rosemonde 
Voulant pouvoir me rappeler 
Sa bouche fleurie en Hollande 
Puis lentement je m’en allai 
Pour quéter la Rose du Monde.”’ 
It means nothing in particular; but it does not pretend to 
mean anything very much; and it has the merit of being 
more amusing than much more serious verse. That, indeed, 
was M. Apollinaire’s title to distinction: he did not take 
himself seriously. Again, it is a very slender title, and it 
almost entirely disappears when we discover that he could 
not prevent himself from being boring, in a poem with about 
thirty stanzas of this kind :— 
* Et je marche Je fuis 6 nuit Lilitu ulule 
Et clame vainement et je vois de grands yeux 
S’ouvrir tragiquement O nuit je vois tes cieux 
S'étoiler calmement en splendides pilules.”’ 

MM. Larbaud and Léon-Paul Fargue have amused them- 
selves with inventing a poet, and poetical remains to suit. 
They have also provided him with a biography in the form 
of a conversation between themselves as they return from 
his funeral. It would have been better if they had composed 
a serious narrative of the life of Henry J. M. Levet. Some 
of Levet’s poems are very funny; particularly one which 
opens with the truly magnificent lines :— 

** Que les étés les baobabs inviolés 

Mécoutents les trappeurs tolérent les défrouues. .. . 
M. Levet was an exoticist :— 

‘ Sur son tréne d’or, étincelant de rubis et d’éméraudes, 

S.A. le Maharajah de Kapurthala 

Regrette Liane de Pougy et Cléo de Mérode 

Dont les photographes dédicacées sont la... .”’ 
That is funnier in French than it would be in English; it 
also has less chance of being lése majesté. If the two authors 
have not taken their joke quite seriously enough to bring 
it off completely, they have given us enough to make us 
laugh. 

The general award stands thus. On the one side are the 
poets who take themselves seriously—these not only ask, 
‘“ What shall I sing?’ but also announce that they are going 
to sing ; on the other, the poets who don’t. And neither side 
makes much showing when judged by a very modest English 
standard. Possibly the important modern French poets are 
concealed from us; possibly the important modern English 





ones are likewise hidden. There is, after all, no reason to 
suppose that a net cast at random should drag up a pearl. 
But my specimen haul gives me no reason to change an 
opinion which I have held for four years now—namely, that 
M. Paul Valéry is the only really distinguished poet at 
work in France at the present moment. 

J. MippLeton Murry. 





Books in Brief. 


John Martineau, the Pupil of Kingsley. By his Daughter, 
VIOLET MARTINEAU. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is another tribute to the Victorian age. As we 
read the quiet pages we feel towards the men and women 
of that time as Virgil felt towards farmers: ‘“ O happy 
beyond expression, had they but known their happiness! ” 
And John Martineau, distantly related to the famous James 
and Harriet, belonged to exactly the happiest type—thought- 
ful, cultured, public-spirited, and rich. In those days, 
people of that class had a world of beneficent activity and 
refined enjoyment open before them. They could pursue 
Conservatism without greed, and Liberalism without fear 
of loss. They could appreciate wealth without question, and 
seek to benefit the working classes without risking their 
own advantages. They could retain Christianity without 
superstition, and enjoy picturesque and artistic travel 
abroad without passports. For the comfortable and educated 
class it was a happy time, and records of this kind 
fill us with regretful envy. For John Martineau was 
a very flower of this fine and enviable genus. He enjoyed 
every advantage, except robust health and a sanguine 
temperament. He travelled on the Continent and in the 
Colonies. He read, he thought, he wrote biographies of 
Sir Bartle Frere and a Duke of Newcastle. He lectured to 
working men, and built model cottages for his tenants. He 
helped with the Charity Organization Society and the 
Volunteers. He collected his own rents, and gave the site 
of a new burial-ground, “ with a very beautiful lych-gate,” 
upon his Suffolk property, though he himself preferred to 
dwell in Hampshire, close to the Eversley of his beloved 
master, Charles Kingsley. Dutifully benevolent to the poor, 
he voted steadily Conservative, regarded Mr. Gladstone as 
the country’s most dangerous enemy, and foresaw Woman 
Suffrage as an appalling disaster. He adored Queen Victoria, 
and never remitted family prayers. So he lived, and those 
who seek a monument of his enviable type may find it in 
this book. 


* * * 


When Turkey was Turkey. By Mary A. PoynTer, 
ledge. 12s. 6d. net.) 


(Rout- 


Or these impressions and reminiscences of Turkey in 
the last years of Abdul Hamid, with extracts from the diary 
kept by Mrs. Poynter during the Young Turk Revolution 
and the Balkan War, the travel sketches make the most 
pleasant reading. The author is a good observer, 
and has humor. It would hardly be possible for 
anyone who could write at all to have kept a garden 
on the Bosphorus, to have explored the site of Troy, 
crossed the Caucasus, made a pilgrimage to Nica, and 
not talk attractively of such fortunate experiences. 
Mrs. Poynter’s mind is colored with the history and legend 
of the Near East, but unlike most visitors, who travel there 
with archeological or political interests only, she is equally 
impressed with the scene as it is to-day. On her way to the 
citadel of Homeric Troy, when passing what are said to be 
the tombs of Ajax, Achilles, and Patroclus, she stops to 
admire the poppies, the plane trees, and valonia oaks— 
“oaks that looked like gnarled old apple-trees, as if they 
might have been contemporaries of the ancient dwellers of 
the plain.” What the excavators found of the nine cities has 
been described by the archeologists, and Mrs. Poynter adds 
nothing new, except the record of her emotion at the sight 
of the walls built by Apollo and Neptune to the sound of 
music. She was fortunate enough to have as guide the late 
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Frank Calvert, who owned the site, and one of the party 
was Dr. Dirpfeld, whose guests once “ supped on peas from 
Priam’s larder.”’ 

* * * 


Looking at Pictures. 
6s. net.) 


By S, C. KAINES SMITH. (Methuen. 


Tuts is for the millions who “know nothing about 
pictures but know what they like.’”’ They don’t. More, they 
know they don’t; but they think they ought. That is why 
nearly every visitor on nearly every day at the National 
Gallery, while trying to look more intelligent than a human 
being can be, cannot hide his boredom and confusion. If he 
stands before some riot of color by which Turner tried to 
express his romantic sense of life he possibly feels a thrill. 
He does not understand that that is sufficient, and would 
retreat if he were asked to explain what Turner had done for 
him. It is likely, too, that his capability had been 
demobilized on his way to the Gallery by reading something 
about “ significant form.” That most people think they 
ought to iike pictures is the promising fact that Mr. Kaines 
Smith takes as his starting-point in this charitable attempt 
to make the art of painting yield some of its secrets. It is 
a good book, which can be commended not only to 
the novice, but to the art critic, who is responsible for much 
of the trouble. Mr. Kaines Smith discovered when lecturing 
daily at the National Gallery that the bogey of Art with a 
capital A stood between the visitors and their natural enjoy- 
ment of pictures. By a demonstration on some of the 
acknowledged masterpieces he explains what a picture is, 
why it was made, and why it should be liked or disliked. 
He is challenging as well as expository. He admires Manet’s 
relentless truthfulness, but will not have it that he did more 
than carry on the tradition founded by Velasquez, and in 
that he did not surpass the founder. Of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
except Holman Hunt and Ford Madox Brown, he has 
nothing to say, for the sufficient reason that he could “ find 
nothing to say.”’ Archaistic experiments, he remarks, should 
be kept in art laboratories. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Messks. CassELL announce for publication on the 19th 
“ The Salvaging of Civilization,” Mr. Wells’s new book, which 
deals with a world “ securely and permanently at peace.” 





* * * 


Ix honor of Sir James George Frazer, a lectureship in 
social anthropology has been founded, by the terms of which 
lectures are to be given yearly in rotation at the four univer- 
sities with which he has been connected—Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool. An address has been printed, with 
a happy reference to “ the Golden Bough, compared by Virgil 
to the mistletoe, but now revealing some affinity to the 
banyan.” 

* * * 


Messrs. Dosett from their new establishment have 
issued a second catalogue consisting of autographs. There 
are some Byron documents, including a brief satirical poem 
in blank verse believed to be unpublished. A letter from 
Coleridge to James Montgomery, asking him to beat up sub- 
scribers for the “ Friend,” is of special interest inasmuch 
as it is written on a page of the rare original prospectus. 
There are some Lamb minutic. The catalogue gives for the 
first time in print an early draft of Pope’s poem on his 


Grotto. 
* * * 


A BEAUTIFUL format has been given by Messrs. Sotheran 
to “ Sikes and Nancy,” Charles Dickens's reading, reprinted 
from the private issue of 1870 (? ), and in special from a copy 
containing MS. stage directions identical with those in the 
copy from which Dickens read. It is said that “a day or 
two before he died ... he was found in the grounds of 
Gad’s Hill, acting the murder scene between Sikes and 
Nancy,” and he called it “ by far the best murder yet done.”’ 
A capital introduction and general bibliography of the 





reading editions by Mr. J. H. Stonehouse accompany the 
present text. Two hundred and seventy-five copies are 
printed. 

* * * 

Mr. Tuorp, of Guildford, in his 339th catalogue, includes 
rare books on agriculture, on heraldry, and on Surrey; an 
etching by Haden, “ Erith Marshes,”’ priced at five guineas ; 
and many bookplates classified by counties. An unusual 
item which rouses kindly reflections, in Mr. A. J. 
Featherstone’s 145th list (Birmingham), is a set of Jules 
Verne’s works, twenty-two volumes, offered for £3 6s. 


* * * 


A REMARKABLE catalogue of books (No. 412) has been 
published by Mr. Francis Edwards. An unusually good first 
edition of ‘“ Tales from Shakespeare ”’ (“ A great combina- 
tion: Shakespeare, Lamb, and Blake ’’) is priced at £150. 
On Mary Tamb’s behalf, we must protest against 
“Mrs. Leicester's Poetry’ being wholly attributed to 
Charles. Here occur many Blake items ; ‘‘ Poems by Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell,” first edition, first issue (£70); ten 
privately printed tracts by Mr. Conrad (£150); and 
a profusion of similar rarities. 

* * * 


Mr. Cuaunpy, of Oxiord, issues a sort of shelf-room 
catalogue (No. 48), in which books are graded by price. 
Mr. G. W. Davis, of Charing Cross Road, offers many Dickens 
items, including “ Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi” in blue 
cloth—a rara aris—at eighteen guineas, and third and 
fourth editions of Burton’s “ Melancholy.” Mr. Morton, of 
Brighton, has his customary selection of Masonic items. 

* * * 

Tue “* Print-Collector’s Quarterly” reappears with 
warm welcome on all hands. It is, humanly speaking, 
perfect in form. The article on Alexander Cozens, exponent 
of a daring theory and practice of landscape drawing—based 
on “ blots ”—is of particular interest, for only lately have 
details of his life and copies of his treatise come to light. 
Cozens died in 1786. 

* * * 

On sale at Mr. A. J. Munnings’s exhibition of pictures, 
at the Alpine Club Gallery, is his hunting ballad, ‘“ The 
Tale of Anthony Bell ’’; and a very good ballad, too, in the 
lighter mood. Some of the double rhymes are as doughty 
as Mr. Masefield’s. Mr. Masefield opens his introduction to 
Mr. Munnings’s catalogue with the interesting dictum, 
“Like most of the good things in the English arts, 
Mr. Munnings’s pictures are the records of his enjoyments 
in English country life.” 

1% ¥% * 

THe Secretary of the Anglo-American University 
Library, whose address is the London School of Economics, 
Clare Market, W.C. 2, appeals, on behalf of the universities 
of Central Europe, for gifts of ‘‘ books and periodicals of every 
description, with the exception of pure fiction and weekly 
journals of a distinctly political nature.” The Library’s sole 
object is “to enable humanity at large to benefit in the 
future, as it has done in the past, from the research of 
Kuropean scholars ’—now so greatly handicapped by the 
rates of exchange. 





A Hundred Dears Ago. 


1821: ‘‘ THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.” 


Wirtn the beginning of the year Colburn’s sufficiently serious 
periodical assumed a new aspect, under the editorship of 
Thomas Campbell. It appeared in larger and better type, 
dispensed with the customary engraved portraits of dukes 
and generals, and relied more noticeably on literary merit 
than on rigid opinion. The change was not universally 
welcome, and Campbell at the end of the year mentioned 
some of the complaints: he had, for instance, “ been 
upbraided by one epistolary censor for impious criticisms 
on the metaphors of Ecclesiastes ; and cautioned by another 
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to revoke his fanatical praises of the Psalms of David, as 
savoring of Jumperism.” Campbell as editor has never 
received much commendation, but he deserves credit for 
supplanting in this case “the scrap-system of literature ” 
with articles of some length and consequence. 

Of these articles, Campbell’s own lectures on poetry 
were conspicuous, though shallow. 
in them is his first passage, expressing-his belief in Bacon’s 
aphorism that poetry ‘“ accommodates the shews of things to 
the desires of the mind.” But presently Campbell gave his 
readers his truly masterly translation of Hybrias the Cretan’s 
“ bravo song * :— 

‘*My wealth’s a burly spear and brand, 
And a right good shield of hides untann’d 
Which on my arm I buckle: 
‘ With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 
With these I make the sweet vintage flow, 
And all around me truckle. ee 
Campbell was in his own day the subject of much wit, 
and in his poems we can detect how great the element of 
bombast was in him: yet it would be unfair to dismiss him, 
as Coleridge does, with ‘“ the pseudo-poets.” Even in his 
plagiarisms he has a grace, as in the poem “ To the Rain- 
bow,” contributed to the first pages of his magazine, where 
he helps himself from Henry Vaughan :— 
‘‘ When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign.” 

Much of the best work throughout the year was written 
over the initial H., the writer being actually Horace Smith, 
a clever hand both in verse and prose. At times in his verse 
he appears to be something more than a clever hand, 
although his fame must rest on his “ Rejected Addresses.” 
A fine, sparkling ease characterizes his essays, whether 


are four papers under that title), or even Genealogy. One of 
his poems, the “ Address to the Mummy at Belzoni’s 
Exhibition,” which appeared in the August number, has not 
vet been forgotten : — 
“ Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat, 
Has hob-a-nob’d with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 
Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doff’d thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple’s dedication.’ 
A man who could write like this should have done himself 
better justice in that famous competition when Shelley, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, and himself put together their rival 
sonnets on the subject of the Nile. Other verses of his from 
this magazine of 1821 cry for quotation, and though space 
compels us to defer points of interest from other pens for 
future articles, here is a stanza of his hearty lyric on Winter, 
which might have adorned the immortal scene in 
“ Pickwick ” :— 
“There goes the squire to shoot at snipe, 
Here runs Dick to fetch a log, 
You'd swear his breath was the smoke of a pipe, 
In the frosty morning fog. 
Hodge is breaking the ice for the kine, 
Old and young cough as they go, 
The round red sun forgets io shine, 
And hark, how the cold winds blow! ”’ 





Science, 


THE UNITY OF SCIENCE. 


Ir used to be customary amongst philosophers, and still 
more amongst theologians, to refer, with a touch of quiet 
hauteur, to the ‘‘ sphere ’’ of science. Scientific men 
were exhorted to remain ‘‘ within their sphere,’? much 
as members of the lower classes were recommended to 
‘“‘ know their place.’’ In both cases the boundaries 
have become confused ; both social hierarchies and mental 
categories are disturbed. The phenomena of the 
material universe, which were supposed to disport them- 
selves within the sphere of science, are now hardly to 


be distinguished from phenomena which once appeared 


| quite distinct; the word ‘‘ material,’’ and, with it, the 


Almost the best thing 


province of science, has suffered such an extension that 
it seems to be either incorporating or changing into its 
antithesis, so that, for example, the closing remarks of 
Professor Eddington’s ‘‘ Space, Time, and Gravitation ”’ 
are not unlike the opening remarks of Schopenhauer’s 
“Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.’’ And, even if 
it be insisted that the subject matter of physics and 
chemistry is still quite unspiritual, it must be admitted 
that such a science as psychology is concerned with 
phenomena which are not, in the old sense of the term, 
materialistic. The proper sphere of science is, in fact, 
anything to which the scientific method can be applied. 
In what, then, does the difference between the different 
branches of science consist? Is it a question merely of 
subject matter? 

One of the latest attempts to answer this question 
is that of Dr. J. Hjort, in his little book on ‘‘ The Unity 
of Science.’’* He envisages his problem from the point 
of view of a biologist, a fact which is of advantage in the 
discussion, since it is the biologist who has, at present, 


| the least consistent and uniform way of regarding his 


subject matter. The difference between the 
‘* mechanists ’’ and the ‘‘ vitalists,’’ for instance, is not 
a difference merely on matters of fact; it rests, in truth, 


| upon an actual difference regarding the aim of science, 
_a difference respecting the kinds of explanation which 


| are regarded as scientific. 





The difference is sufficiently 
radical to extend to first principles ; it is as radical as the 
old difference respecting ‘‘ final’’ and “ efficient ”’ 
causes, with which, indeed, it has some connection. 
There are two ways in which science may be con- 
ceived as a unity: it may be regarded as a body of know- 


_ ledge obtained by the application of a method, or all the 


he writes on Dancing, on Noses, Walks in the Garden (there | 


different branches of science may be regarded, further, 
as dealing with essentially the same subject matter. It 
is this second kind of unity which is the more important 
and which constitutes the ideal end of science. This 
ideal end is often described, and sometimes assailed, as 
philosophic materialism; the description is usually 
wrong and the opposition misinformed. It has happened 
that the science of physics has set the key to the other 
sciences, in the sense that its ultimates, the last terms of 
its analysis, are generally considered to provide the 
entities with which all other sciences must finally build. 
Thus, if the physicist announces that the electron is his 
final element, then chemistry, biology, and psychology 
must ultimately, it is supposed, reduce their present 
units to electrons. Modern chemistry has advanced a 
good way along this road, and biologists, although they 
have no present need for electrons, have, at any rate, 
introduced chromosomes. But the units of the psycholo- 
gists are still exceedingly remote from this degree of 
atomicity. It is supposed, nevertheless, that the 
psychology of the incredible future will be expressed in 
terms of electrons or whatever other still more minute 
elements the physicists have then discovered. This is, 
roughly, the supposed ‘‘ materialistic ’’ philosophy 
which is regarded as the aim of science. There is some 
truth in the picture, but there is also, as it is usually 
interpreted, much misapprehension. Even if we suppose 
the psychologists of the future to be talking about elec- 
trons instead of emotions and instincts, it is highly 
improbable that they will mean the physicists’ ultimate 
entities. It must be remembered that the ultimate 
entities of a science are arrived at by a process of abstrac- 


| tion ; they exist, in the mind of the scientific man, within 





a certain restricted system of relations, the system, in 
fact, which constitutes his science. They are dowered 
with the minimum number of properties necessary to 
enable them to play their parts; within a certain set of 
relations it may be that all that is required of the ulti- 
mate entity is that it should be a tiny, incompressible 
sphere. In another system it may be required to have 
other properties; it may, for instance, be desirable that 
it should rotate on its axis, or manifest mysterious 
powers of attraction. The properties ascribed to the 
object are simply a matter of the demands made upon 
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it. All that is required, in order that one may pass 
from one scheme of relations to another, is that the addi- 
tional qualities shall not be inconsistent with those 
already ascribed. Thus, a man may be sufficiently 
described for some purposes as a biped, and for others 
as a member of Parliament; the two descriptions do not 
clash, and there is nothing in his attributes as a member 
of Parliament which would falsify deductions based on 
his bipedal character. For science to manifest itself as 
a unity, therefore, in this sense, the ultimate entities 
of its different branches must reduce to the same entity 
viewed from different aspects. If the ultimate entity of 
physics should turn out to be the LEinsteinian 
‘ interval,’’ as Professor Eddington speculates, then we 
must remember, as he says, that it is only the metrical 
properties of this interval with which physics is con- 
cerned. What other properties must be ascribed to it 
the psychologists of the future may tell us. Such an 
ideal aim is neither materialistic nor spiritualistic; it 
is either or both, according to the system of relations we 
require our ultimate entities to fulfil. 

From this point of view, then, the present diverg- 
ence between the different branches of science is due, 
apart from the obvious fact that they deal with different 
kinds of phenomena, to a difference of units. Newton’s 
theory of the solar system was given, not in terms of 
electrons, but in terms of planets. The colloidal chemist 
deals with huge agglomerations of molecules. Such 
differences are differences merely of attention; both 
planets and molecules can be reduced to electrons, for 
instance. If biology and psychology are to come into 
line, therefore, there must be a continuous transition 
from dead matter to living matter and from the non- 
psychic to the psychic. If the categories of the physicist 
prove inadequate to accommodate life and consciousness, 
then, if science is indeed a unity, the ultimate entities 
of the physicist must be, in some sort, alive and 
conscious. There is no @ priort reason, of course, to 
suppose that science will achieve this unity. It may 
quite well be that the universe is finally discontinuous, 
just as there is a possibility that it is finally irrational. 
An irrational universe makes science finally impossible, 
and a discontinuous universe means that we have no 
science, but only sciences. The scientific man has formu- 
lated his ideal on the basis of two acts of faith: he has 
declared that the universe is rational and that it is 
continuous. He must be right on both counts if science 
is to be a unity. 


Ss. 





Music. 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG. 


Hap the war not cut us off from German and Austrian 
music Schénberg would, no doubt, have become as 
familiar a name as Scriabin in our concert programmes. 
In 1914 his own inner circle of admirers believed that 
England was one of the few countries which appreciated 
his greatness. In Germany and Austria there had been 
violent demonstrations of hostility to his works; in this 
country the leaders of music are more ready to welcome 
what is new, anid the herd more willing to accept whatever 
is offered. So far from refusing pearls, it crunches 
and digests them in complete 
war diverted attention from Schénberg and his group to 
the French, the Russians, and latterly to the younger 
Italians, whom we credited with having evolved a number 
of new ideas which, in reality, they owed largely to 
Schénberg. By the ircny of fate Schénberg has now 
atsandoned composition owing to the nervous strain of 
military service during the war, and most of the impor- 
tant works of his which are still unknown to us demand 
so large an orchestra and such elaborate rehearsal that 
there is very little likelihood of their being heard here. 

The Chamber Symphony, played at Mr. Edward 
Clark’s concert last week for the first time in London, 
was composed in 1906. It is later than the Sextet, which 
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can be regarded as a now popular work, and earlier than 
the five orchestral pieces which Sir Henry Wood played 
at the Promenades in 1912. It is a pity that it was not 
played here in its proper chronological place, for it is 
the work which definitely bridges the gulf between the 
composer’s first style and his second. To ears that have 
become accustomed to Stravinsky and Malipiero it must 
have sounded almost as old-fashioned as Richard Strauss, 
for, in spite of whole-tone scales and chords based on 
a succession of fourths, it sticks clearly to the classical 
key-system. Its form is original, but classical in prin- 
ciple, and remarkable for its extreme lucidity. It stood 
out in curious contrast to the rest of the programme— 
Busoni’s courtly and elegant Concertino for Clarinet, 
Delius’s languorous landscapes, Arthur Bliss’s vivacious 
exuberance. Schénberg’s symphony was grim and tense, 
passionately serious, almost self-consciously ugly, 
especially in its orchestral coloring. That quality which 
we English are inclined to call ugliness or brutality is 
characteristic of most modern German music, and most 
modern German art of all kinds. A juster name for it 
would be asceticism, but we are apt to limit the word 
“asceticism ’’ to the renunciation that hasan outspokenly 
religious basis, as in the music of Vincent d’Indy, and, 
perhaps, of Hans Pfitzner. With most German artists 
their puritanism is definitely anti-religious. It comes 
from a rigorous determination to pursue truth and truth 
only. To call it savagery or megalomania is to misunder- 
stand it completely. Certainly there has been a strong 
element of savagery, and megalomania too, in certain 
phases of German life, but it has never been the inspira- 
tion of the real artistic leaders. What we English people 
call ugliness in German art is simply the furious reaction 
against what Germans call siisses Kitsch, the art of the 
picture postcard, and what corresponds to the royalty 
ballad. It has for years been their constant reproach 
against us that England is the great country of Kitsch. 
Many years ago a German who loved England only too 
well said to me, “I like your English word plain ; it is 
a word for which we have no equivalent in German, 
because all German women are plain.’’ He might well 
have balanced it by saying that English has no equivalent 
for the word Kitsch. The English reader will, no doubt, 
be horrified to hear that the English eighteenth-century 
portraits which were once exhibited by order of the 
Emperor William II. at the Royal Academy in Berlin 
were at once classified by the modern painters—since 
grown to be classics themselves—in the same category. 

The passion for large forms and monstrous orchestras 
is also due largely to a moral principle. Every German 
composer hopes that he may some day come to succeed 
Beethoven and Wagner, to be regarded as a symbol of the 
whole country, perhaps of the whole world. It is the 
reaction against the over-cultured dilettantism of an 
aristocratic few. If Schénberg is appreciated in England 
it is only by a select circle, hardly as numerous as the 
chorus and orchestra which would be required to perform 
his ‘‘ Gurre-Lieder.’’ The extreme elaboration of the 
modern orchestra in German music has been further 
fostered by the influence of Mahler. Mahler was for the 
art of conducting what Liszt was for the pianoforte and 
Paganini for the violin. Since his death he has become 
a legendary figure, especially at Vienna. Schénberg was 
one of his intimate friends. Here in England it is 
impossible to give orchestral concerts on the Mahler scale, 
and still more impossible to provide for adequate 
rehearsals. In Austria and Germany, where everything 
is on the brink of ruin, opera houses are still kept going 
and orchestral concerts still flourish. No wonder many of 
our patriots take this as a sign that they still possess 
enormous wealth. The aggregate wealth of England 
would indeed have to be colossal if so much music could 
be performed on that percentage of the aggregate which 
England is disposed to spend upon it. 

It is to Schreker and Schénberg that Vienna owes 
most of its acquaintance with modern non-German music. 
Schreker’s Philharmonic Choir even produced such 
exotic comvosers—the epithet is that of a Viennese 
writer—as Elgar, Delius, and Cyril Scott. Schénberg in 
1918 founded the ‘‘ Verein fiir musikalische Privatauffiih- 
rungen,’’ a society which subscribes for weekly music- 
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meetings at which modern chamber and orchestral works 
are both rehearsed and performed. There were ten 
rehearsals of Schénberg’s own Chamber Symphony, and 
some other works received as many as twenty. These 
meetings arose out of Schénberg’s activities as a teacher 
of composition ; their object was to make modern music 
more accessible to the public, and to train up the public 
to the right appreciation of it. Evidently Vienna has 
not lost that characteristic which gave its life so much 
charm—the principle that everybody always had plenty 
of time for anything they might want to do. There are 
very few people in London who could manage to go to 
weekly meetings to hear a work rehearsed twenty times, 
and those whose principal occupation is concert-going 
would seldom go to more than one rehearsal, if that. 

It is natural enough that most people should find 
Schénberg’s music pedantic and doctrinaire as well as 
repellent in sound. He represents a reaction against 
romanticism that derives its peculiar force from the fact 
that to him as to all Germans romanticism is bred in the 
bone. A modern German critic has pointed out that 
romantic music, from the early days of Wagner, and even 
from the days of Weber, depended largely on the symbolic 
acceptation of chords. By the classical composers chords, 
whether consonant or dissonant, just occur as they happen 
to be wanted; the romantic composers would pick out 
some one particular chord and set it up by itself as 
a dominating symbol. Thus in Weber the diminished 
seventh always stands for horror; in Mozart or Spohr it 
has no such invariable significance. The symbolic chord 
may quite well be a concord; in ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ it is the 
chord of A maior, in ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’ the chord of C. 
Still more conspicuous is the E flat chord of ‘‘Rheingold.”’ 
Other obvious examples from Wagner are the Ring, 
Tarnhelm and Curse motives of the ‘‘Ring.’’ And with 
the romantic impulse comes also the cultivation of chords 
that were ambiguous and could be used to destroy the 
sense of key. The first and most obvious was the 
diminished seventh, made by superposing minor thirds. 
Other superpositions of thirds produced the seve1.ihs and 
ninths common both to Wagner and Debussy. A more 
mechanical construction produced the superposed major 
thirds and superposed fourths. The chief theme of 
Schénberg’s Chamber Symphony is a succession of fourths 
which naturally leads straight away from the original 
key. The secor:d theme is built mainly on the whole- 
tone scale; but its ryhthms are those of Wagner and 
Strauss. It is rhythm more than anything else which 
differentiates Schénberg from his contemporaries in other 
countries ; German music seems curiously reluctant to get 
away from either a vigorous four beats to a bar, or, in 
a lower station of the art, the familiar three beats of the 
waltz. Schénberg is trying to build up a deliberately 
intellectual construction out of romantic material. His 
music aims, one may say, simultaneously at clarity and 
at obscurity, an aim which the English reader may well 
be tempted to think curiously characteristic of the 
German philosophical mind. It is after all the criticism 
which English listeners have passed on all German music 
from the days of Dr. Burney. None the less, German 
music has survived it, even for the public of England. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 





The Brama. 


WANTED: A SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE. 


A new book by Mr. Gordon Craig is always welcome, 
except, perhaps, to the recipients of his pin-pricks. 
Mr. Craig may be regarded as for the moment “ out of 
work,’’ and that is a condition which is apt to breed 
irritation in an artist. But it is Mr. Craig’s own fault 
(we hear somebody say) if he has to stand idle and watch 
the theatre going all ways but the way he wants it to. 
Why does he not take off his coat and get to work pro- 
ducing plays to show us how it ought to be done? 





Mr. Craig, in the introductory essay to his new volume, 
“The Theatre Advancing’? (Constable, 31s. 6d.), 
explains exactly why he will not follow this tempting 
course, and the reason does him honor. His ideas for 
the future of the theatre are large, bold, and revolu- 
tionary (as is plain from the later essays in his book), and 
they cannot be properly carried out on an existing stage, 
whether it be Covent Garden, or one of Reinhardt’s 
theatres, or a resuscitated Elizabethan playhouse. Before 
the theatre and the production, Mr. Craig insists, comes 
the School where the big, new ideas can be tested :— 


g, 
‘*My proposal is this: That there shall be a place 
in which to experiment and test my ideas (not 
necessarily those ideas which I took to Germany and to 
Russia, but ideas which I have been extremely careful 
to protect till I should some day come to my own), and 
with the place, the men who shall carry out the 
experiments, and with the men, the machines and 
instruments necessary to their work. My proposal is 
made not only on behalf of the theatre as an ideal, but 
also for the sake of the modern theatre, which is, 
unfortunately, very far from the ideal. I am in love 
with the former. I should dearly and sincerely like to 
be on none but the best of terms with the latter, 
assisting it with the results of my experiments.”’ 

__ Well, to-day is not a moment at which the private 
citizen, however wealthy, finds it easy to spare the money 
for a munificent foundation, and the State does not busy 
itself with ideal values. Mr. Craig’s demand does not, 
therefore, seem easy of fulfilment. We have not the 
least hesitation in saying, however, that the School he 
asks for ought to be established, and certainly if national 
finance was in a normal and healthy state, it ought to be 
established at the public expense. For, however many 
people Mr. Craig has annoyed by sharp criticisms, he has 
done the theatre enormous service already. He has 
produced plays, so far as the mechanism of the existing 
theatre made it possible for him to doso ; he has scattered 
ideas broadcast in England and Europe to which prac- 
tically all the reforms in stage presentation of the last 
twenty years are due; and he is still, in such a book as 
the present one, outlining theories and views of extra- 
ordinary value. That Mr. Craig should have no School 
at the present moment may be an accident, like the fact 
that we have no coal and the Irish no freedom. But it 
ought not to be accepted as right and natural. 

There is another reason why Mr. Craig’s way of 
reform is the right one. ‘‘ What the stage has never 
yet learned to do,’’ he says, “‘ is to surmount its own 
difficulties. I want to see a theatre entirely self- 
dependent. As it is, when it wants color, designs, 
costumes and lighting effects, it goes to artists who know 
nothing about the theatre, they having practised the 
art of painting, which is a totally different art.’’ This 
is but one more formulation of the grand principle that 
has informed all Mr. Craig’s work—the autonomy of the 
theatre. The theatre may be a “‘ composite art,’’ but it 
has the right and the duty to compose its elements into 
a whole. What is wrong with the existing theatre (so far 
as it has not already been affected by Craig or his 
disciples and imitators) is that it is a place to which 
a literary man brings a book to be recited by elocu- 
tionists in front of a picture that the Academy would 
welcome if it could find room for it, while fragments of 
chamber music, or ball-room music, or military marches 
are played by a band as accompaniment or entr’acte. 
The theatre can use all the elements of _ this 
combination—words, voice, color, music, but they must 
all be brought into the unity of a new medium when they 
are employed in the theatre. Theatrical art is 
a “‘ presentment ’’ to sight and hearing of a quite 
special kind, and its laws and necessities are to be 
observed. And, to take the most persistent heresy 
of all, a_ literary work cast into dialogue and 
packed with the most brilliant ideas and the most 
delicate psychology is not necessarily a good play. It may 
fail and deserve to fail in the theatre. 

Mr. Craig stands guardian over the theatre’s right 
to self-determination and also over its dignity. There is 
a chapter in this book called ‘‘ Church and Stage: in 
Rome,’’ which may be a source of annoyance to twc 
classes of readers.” One will say that he ought not to 
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criticize Vespers in Santa Maria Maggiore as if they were 
a theatrical entertainment, and the other that a church 
service is the last thing they would wish to see the drama 
made to resemble. The first objection would be just (for 
the rites of the Church are only per accidens theatrical), 
the second would slightly misinterpret Mr. Craig s 
thought. The ideal that he sketches in his plea for ‘‘ A 
Durable Theatre ’’ is in a broad sense religious and 
hieratic, but it is not an aping of actual religious rites. 
It is a plea for a drama of grave symbolism to be enacted 
without realism or ‘‘ stage illusion,’’ in buildings as 
glorious as cathedrals, with costumes as genuinely 
magnificent as old church vestments and ‘‘ properties 
that are no more ‘‘ fakes ’’ than altar ornaments. 


‘“4 walk through Florence or Venice would show 
us places erected durably to record the thoughts or acts 
of men, and we should find many noble buildings. 
I would not urge that we should take our measure from 
such as these. We should surpass them. It is possible, 
or nothing is possible; and we can remember that the 
Church of St. Mark at Venice is a noble place; the 
Baptistery in Florence, maybe, is a nobler. Doubtless 
they became so through the desire of men to build 
shrines in which durably to record things they held 
precious.”’ 


And Mr. Craig insists that :— 


‘“There would be no attempt to produce what we 
call ‘ theatrical illusion.’ For instance, we should not 
paint a tree, er put up an imitation tree so as best to 
copy in color and texture a real tree. Not that 
we should allow even the symbol of a tree to appear on 
our stage merely as something to look at; unless the 
drama demanded the presence of such a symbol, no tree 
should be put there. But if there is to be a tree, or a 
fountain, or a fire, we shall have to be made aware by 
the majesty of each that each one is of paramount 
importance, and this can only be done by fashioning 
symbols—in each case something suggesting and 
standing for the real thing. And let me repeat it— 
made in precious materials.”’ 

Surely this vision---only one among many, gay as 
well as grave, that gleam on the seductive pages of this 
volume—is full of fruitful suggestion for the future. 
Mr. Craig should surely be helped to make it come true. 


D. L. M. 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Mansard Gallery: The London Group. 
Ir is always a pleasure to visit an exhibition of work by 
the London Group, because the artists make the minimum 
of concession to the demands of the market. We feel our- 
selves in the company of men who know that their work is 
worth while for its own sake, and such company cannot fail 
to stimulate. . 

But the majority of the exhibits in the collection, excel- 
lent though they be in their way, are still mainly in the 
nature of protests in favor of pictorial concepts and pictorial 
techniques, and we trust that we shall not appear ungracious 
and ungrateful if we state that, as such, they strike us as 
no longer necessary. For thanks, largely, te the pioneer 
efforts of the London Group itself, all serious students have 
now learnt to accept these creeds and these techniques. 
No one, we imagine, who thinks the London Group's exhibi- 
tion worth visiting at all will quarrel with the particular 
varieties of Expressionism and Degas-Sickert-Impressionism 
which flourish there. We are all prepared to admit that the 
formule employed by Mr. Duncan Grant and Mrs. Bell, for 
example, are as good as most other pictorial formule, and 
considerably better than the formule of many more generally 
appreciated artists; and we have grown so accustomed to 
the pinks and beetroot reds and mustard yellows affected by 
the lady followers of Mr. Sickert that we are prepared to 
take them for granted and welcome any important work 
executed in that particular scale. The ground is, in fact, 
sufficiently prepared for the appreciation of the major 
achievement heralded by the innumerable studies, fragments, 
and demonstrations which have filled the revolutionary 
exhibitions for the last twenty years. The painters have 








told us again and again what they feel about painting ; but 
the time has come when we ask them to tell us what they 
feel about life and the world of visible things. 

We ask this at the London Group’s exhibition because 
we are convinced that there are artists here who are capable 
of the major achievement. Mr. Grant’s exhibition last year 
was a triumphant vindication of his personal power to create 
pictures. Thero were canvases at the Carfax Gallery which 
had a raison d’étre independent of pictorial propaganda. 
Mrs. Bell, in the present collection, shows great taste and 
considerable constructional ingenuity, and her “ Nudes” 
(No. 37) is a notable advance in this respect on her previous 
exhibits. It is encouraging to see that Mrs. Bell can make 
a picture not only out of two sugar bowls and a Victorian 
tray, but also out of three nudes and a fireplace, which is, 
of course, very much more difficult. Mr. Porter’s landscapes 
are coherent and complete, though rather too heavy and 
gloomy for our personal taste; and Mr. Seabrooke’s land- 
scapes, if they were not so disagreeable in color, would be 
seen to be very intelligently planned. The Sickert wing, 
though in some ways more enterprising, is disappointing in 
the present exhibition. Miss Lessore, Miss Godwin, and 
Mr. Drummond tell us, it is true, of their experience in the 
Victoria Palace Theatre and the Hammersmith Palais de 
Danse, but (except in the case of Miss Lessore’s preliminary 
drawing for her large picture) the experience appears to have 
been so obvious, or else the records are so incomplete, that 
we cannot derive any lasting satisfaction from the pictures. 
There is more conveyed by Miss Watson Williams’s “In a 
Café, Paris,” which would hold its own in “ Simplicissimus ” 
or any similar journal of high standards. But the main 
honors of the exhibition go to Mr. Ethelbert White’s “ Holly 
Mount, Hampstead,” which arrived, apparently, too late to 
be catalogued. Mr. White is an independent artist who 
belongs, properly speaking, to neither of the main wings of 
the London Group. He disappears for long periods at a 
time into the heart of the country and works out his formule 
in direct contact with nature. We have watched his develop- 
ment with ever-growing interest. The earlier stages were 
evidenced ‘at his exhibition at the Carfax Gallery in the early 
spring, and there was a hint, too, of the direction in 
which he was about to travel. But there was nothing which 
prepared us for the progress represented by this small pic- 
ture, which marks, first of all, a great technical advance— 
in that Mr. White reveals himself for the first time as an 
artist with a real feeling for paint, a fine sense of color, and 
a large sense of decorative spacing ; and, secondly, a very 
considerable consolidation of artistic personality—in that 
the picture is the result of personal experience in the outer 
world expressed without the aid of prevailing formule. 


R. H. W. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 14. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Chemical Reaction,” Lecture 
Il., Prof. E. C. C. Baly. 
Tues, 17. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Occultism: Its Origin and 
Development,” Lecture I., Mr. E. Clodd. 
King’s College, 5.—‘* Cosmogony and Stellar Evolu- 
tion,’’ Lecture III., Mr. J. H. Jeans. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Present Issue between 
Realism and Idealism,’’ Lecture II., Prof. H. 
Wildon Carr. 
University College, 5.30.—* Dante and the Provengal 
Poets,’’ Miss F. C. Johnson. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Solid Geometry and the 
Fine Arts,’’ Lecture I., Mr. A. T. Porter. 
‘ Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, E.C., 6.30.— 
“The Long Pilgrimage; or, Human Progress in 
the Light of the Christian Hope,” Mr. T. E. 
Harvey. 
Wed. 18. School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, noon.— 
‘* British Relations with East Africa up to 1890,” 
Miss A. Werner. 
University College, 3.—‘‘ The Paradiso,”’ Lecture II., 
Prof. E. G. Gardner. 





Meteorological Society, 5.—‘ The Phenological 
Observations for 1920,’ Messrs. J. E. Clark and 
H. B. Adames. 


King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Universities of the 
Dominions and the United States,’’ Lecture I., 
Prof. A. P. Newton. 
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THE BANSHEE, Tales from authentic sources. By 
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Head of the Department of Economics, 
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Wed. 18. and 


King’s College, 5.30.—‘“‘ Italian, Spanish, 
German Gothic,’’ Prof. P. Dearmer. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Architecture and Art of 
Hampton Court Palace: I., In Tudor Times,” 
Mr. E. Law. 

School of Oriental Studies, 

Literature of China,’ 

seenneen. 

’s College, 5.W).- 
Temporary in the New 
Dr. J. Moffatt. (Hibbert Lectures.) 

King’s Colle ge, 5.30.—‘* The Outbreak of the Greek 
Revolution of 1921,’ Lecture L., Dr. L. GEconomos. 

Numismatic Society, 6.—‘“ Ancient Methods of 
Coining,’’ Mr. G. F. Hill. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Authorship of 
IlI.,’’’ Mr. J. M. Robertson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘* Czecho-Slovakia,’’ Dr. R. W. 
Seton-Watson. 

Philological Society, 5.30.—Dictionary Evening: Mr. 
C. T. Onions and Prof. Jespersen. 

League of Peace (144, High Holborn, W.C.), 
‘** Peace,’’ Mr. E. G. Smith. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ The 
Dr. E. H. Starling 


Thurs. 19. 


5.—‘‘ The Buddhist 
Lecture I., Mr W. M. 
Kin ‘“The Permanent and the 
Testament,’’ Lecture IV., 


Fri. 20 


‘ Richard 


7.30.— 


Law of the Heart,” 


The GAeek’s Pooks. 
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~ Essay 
6 n. 


on 


Scope nce 


a Series of Daily Study 
School Union, Bw, Blooms- 


Contemporary French Politics. Introd. 

83x54. 552 pp. Appleton, 18/- n. 

Sociology: its Development and Applica- 

tions. 83x54. 564 pp. Appleton, 15/- n. 

Edwardson (C.). Study Outlines on Industrial History. 74x43. 
32pp. National Adult School Union, 30, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
6d. n. 

International Labor Review. Vol. I. Nos. 
150, 129 pp. Geneva, International Labor 
Gate, S.W.), 3/- each. 

Keren Ha-Yesod Book. Colonisation Problems of the Eretz-Israel 
(Palestine) Foundation Fund. 73x5. 187 pp. Parsons, 2/- n. 
Kingston (Charles). Remarkable Rogues: the Careers of some 
Notable Criminals of Europe and America. 8jx5j. 300 pp., il. 

Lane, 12/6 n. 

Mackinnon (James). 
from the Uni 
16/- n. 

*Shaw es em i 
337 pp., 8 pl 


land 2. Jan.—Feb. 94x68. 
Office (26, Buckingham 


The Social and Industrial History of Scotland : 
m to the Present Time. 9x5j. 302 pp. Longmans, 
Letters Isabel. 94x63. 


Lord) of + orn to 
, 21/- 


‘assel 


EDUCATION. 
Adult Education in China. World Association : 
64x54. 32 pp. The Association, 13, John 
1/-. 
Holme (E. 
74x4q. 242 


Second Annual Report. 
Street, Adelphi, W.EC. 2, 


R.). 
Ppp. 


The American University: an Australian View. 
Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 7/6 n 


PHILOLOGY. 
An Elementary Palaung Grammer. Introd. 
74x5. 191 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 8/6 n. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Harrow (Benjamin). Eminent Chemists of our Time. 
pl. Fisher Unwin, 9/-. 

Lang (W. D.). Catalogue of the Cretaceous Bryozoa 
Cribrimorphs. Part I. 9x54. 379 pp., 9 pl. 
(Natural History), W/-. 

Mace (Herbert). A Book about the Bee. 
Hutchinson, 4/- n. 

*Massingham (H. J.). Some Birds of the Countryside 
Nature. 9x5j. 208 pp. Fisher Unwin, 12/6. 

Riley (J.). The Age of Power: a First Book of Energy, 
Transformations, and Uses. 74x5. 256 pp., il 
4/-n. 
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by 
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84x6. 264 pp., 
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Museum 


Vol. 
British 
24 il. 


7ax5. 148 pp., 


the Art of 


its Sources, 
Sidgwiek & Jackson, 
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FINE ARTS. 

Hetherington (A. L.). The Pottery and Porcelain Factories of China: 
their Geographical Distribution and Periods of Activity. 10x74. 
15 pp., map. Kegan Paul, 6 n. 

Redmayne (P. B.). tuaelies by 9x54. 


Lamplight. 
Cambridge, Heffer, 1/- n. 


9 woodcuts. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
Camp-Touring and Light-Weight Camping. By Rovator. 
il. Atheneum Literature Dept., 10, Adelphi Terrace, 


LITERATURE. 
Thus to Revisit. .. 


74x43. 50 pp., 
W.C. 2, 1/6 n. 


*Hueffer (Ford Madox). 
& Hall, 16/- n. 
Toynbee (Paget). 
c. 1380-1920 
229 pp. 


Y POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
*Anthology of Modern Verse. Chosen by A. M. 
Lynd. 7x43. 285 pp. Methuen, 6/- n. 
Cross re Songs after Sunset. 
Blackwell, 3/6 
Eagle (R. L.). "Shakespeare's “The Tempest”: 
of its Hidden Meaning. 9}x6. 22 pp. 
Florin Series. IV. Tushery. By Victor Chard. 28 pp.—V. Purple 
ogvarts; anal other Verses. By Jocelyn C. Lea. 2 pp.—vI. 
Leaves; and other Poems. By Ralph Cleworth. 27 pp. 84x54. 
Cambridge, Perkin Warbeck (Simpkin & Marshall), 2/- n. each. 
Hacsenclever (Walter). Der politische Dichter (Umsturz und Aufbau: 
Zweite Flugschrift). 9}x6. 36 pp. Berlin, E. Rowohlt, 2 m. 
Kesser (Hermann). Summa Summarum : Tragikomédie. 9x6. 104 pp. 
Berlin, E. Rowohlt, 6 m. paper, 10 m. cl. 
Meyerstein (E. H. W.). Mysteria Mundi. 73x5j. 31 Oxford, 
Blackwell, 3/- 
Pinthus (Kurt), ‘ed. Mens chheits Dimmerung : 
Lyrik. 8x5. 332 pp., pors. 
Thornton (Gregory). Sonnets 
procured by Gregory Thornton. 
Robertson, 3/6 n. 


9x53. 231 pp. Chapman 
Britain’s Tribute to Dante in Literature and Art, 
(British Academy Dante Commemoration). 10}x6}. 
Milford, 12/6 n. 


Introd. by Robert 


73x53. 84 pp. Oxford, 
an Interpretation 
Gay & Hancock, 2/6 n. 


pp. 


Symphonie jungster 
Berlin, E. Rowohlt, 18 m. 
of Shakespeare’s Ghost. 

74x53. BW pp. Sydney, 


Words 
Angus & 


FICTION. 


— (J. B. Harris). The Poison League. 
Findlater (Jane Helen). A a Grass Widow; 
4x5. 263 pp. Murray, 7/6 


Gibbon om Morgan). Helen a 


74x5. 380 pp. Bale, 


and other Stories. 
74x5. 


74x5. 


288 pp. 
377 pp. 


Hutchinson, 


The Vagrant Duke. Appleton, 


8/61 
=< + ny 
einen "(Loule). Maria Chapdelaine: Récit du Canada Francais (Les 
Cahiers Verts, 1). 73x43. 205 pp. Paris, Grasset, r. 50. 
Hicks (John B.). The Storm Man: a Romance of the South Seas. 
74x5. 320 pp. Hodder & Stoughton, 8/6 n. 
Lloyd (Ellis). A Master of Dreams. 4x5. 317 
Stoughton, 8/6 n. 
Lunt (Carroll P.). His Chinese Idol. 74x5. 227 pp. Lane, 6/- n. 
McNeile (H. Cyril), pseud. ‘“‘ Sapper.”” The Man in Ratcatcher; and 
other Stories. 7§x5. 313 pp. Hodder & Stoughton, 8/6 n 
*Masters (Edgar Lee). Mitch Miller. 83x54. 267 pp. II. 
74x5. 347 pp. Bale, 6/- n 


Sloan. Cape, 8/6. 
Mills (Arthur). Ursula Vanet. " 
Tales of the Samurai. 83x6. 233 pp., col. il. 
10/-. 


pp. Hodder & 


by John 


Miyamori (Asataro). 
Ginza, Tokyo, The Kyo-Bun-Kwan, 
My Three Husbands. 73x5. 251 pp. 
*Paris (John). Kimono. 74x5. 354 pp. 
Vanni (Alfredo). La Parodia del 
A. Gonzélez-Blanco 


4 ptas. 
P.). 


Willcocks (M. 
GEOGRAPHY, 

*Bechhofer (C. E.). 
Introd. by 
10/6 n. 

Braddon (Hon. H. Y.). American GEN. 
Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 

Unstead (J. F.). Europe of To-day (C itizen of the World Geographies, 
2). 74x5. 256 pp., maps. Sidgwick & Jackson, 4/- n. 


Methuen, 7/- n. 
Collins, 7/6 n. 
Amor. Version espafiola de 
(La Novela Literaria). Valencia, Prometeo, 


74x5. 290 pp. 
TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
In Denikin’s Russia and the Caucasus, 
A. E. Zimmern. 83x53. 343 pp., 2 maps. 


74x43. 


The Keystone. Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 


1919-20. 
Collins, 
120 pp. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
George Calderon: a Sketch from Memory. 
Grant Richards, 14/- n. 


HISTORY. 
Tower of London. 


*Lubbock (Percy). 
194 pp., il., pors. 


9x53. 


The 73x53. 
Le Régime Politique et les Institutions de Rome 

1252-1347 (Bibliotheque des Ecoles Frangaises 
118). 10x64. 392 pp. Paris, E. de Boccard, 


Bell (Walter G.). 164 pp., ijl. Lane, 
6/- n. 

Bolard (A. de). 
au Moyen-Age, 
d’Athénes et de Rome, 
1, Rue de Médicis. 

“Healy (T. M.). The Planters’ 
appended “ The Victims of 1615.” 
50, Upper O’Connell Street, 2/- n. 

Heifetz (Elias). The Slaughter of the Jews in the Ukraine in 1919. 

74x5. 415 pp. New York, T. Seltzer, 5, West Fiftieth Street. 


To which is 
Dublin, M. H. Gill, 


Progress : a Lecture. 
84x54. 71 pp. 


WAR. 

Barrett (Capt. K. J.). Diary of an Australian Soldier. 
Melbourne, Lothian Book Co. (British 
51, High Holborn), 7/6 n. 

Du Picq (Col. Ardant). Battle Studies: Ancient and Modern Battle. 
Tr. by Col. J. N. Greely and Major R. C. Cotton. 174x5. 294 pp. 
por. New York, Macmillan, 12/6 n. 

Edinburgh University. Roll of. Honour, 1914-19. 104x74. 798 pp., 
99 pl. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd. 

ha by Major-Gen. 
Asst. Secretary, 


83x5j. 143 pp. 
Australian Book Depdt, 


*History of the London Rifie Brigade, 1859-1919. 
Sir Frederick Maurice. 9x5jz. 515 pp.. maps, 
L.R.B., 130, Bunhill Row, E.C.1, 21/- n. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Beck (James M.). The Passing of the New Freedom. 174x5. 
New York, G. Doran Co. (Hodder & Stoughton), 7/6 n. 

Bonsels (Waldemar). Indienfahrt. 84x53. 259 pp. Frankfurt-a-Main, 
Riitten & Loening, 13.50 m. paper, 20 m. cl 

Cashmore (M.). Fermat’s Last Theorem: Proofs by Elementary 
Algebra. 3rd Ed. 73x43. 67 pp. Bell, 2/6 n. 

Hart (R. J.). Chronos: a Handbook of Comparative Chronology. 
Revised Ed. 83x53. 322 pp. Bell, 7/6 n. 

Hasenclever (Walter). Der Retter: dramatische Dichtung. 5th Fd. 

7x44. 


174 pp. 


93x6. 49 pp. Berlin, E. Rowohlt, 5 m. paper, 9 m. cl. 
James (Henry). Washington Square (Novels and Stories, 5). 
38 pp. Macmillan, 7/6 n. 
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